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THE WEEK. 


THE week, as befits that in which 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: (Christmas Day falls, has been free 
AT HOME. from political excitement in this 
country, and we have only one 
speech of any importance to chronicle. But in 
the two constituencies in which elections are im- 
pending, a beginning has been made with the 
preparation for the fight. In Cleveland, where 
the vacancy created by the lamented death of 
Mr. Henry Fell Pease has to be filled up, the Tory 
party has chosen a candidate in the person of 
Mr. Ropner,a gentleman who is a native of Germany, 
but who has been resident in this country for some 
forty years. The Liberal candidate is Mr. Alfred 
Edward Pease, the eldest son of Sir Joseph Pease. 
Mr. Pease is at present travelling in Somaliland, and 
the fight must therefore be conducted in his absence. 
There is some talk of the appearance of a Labour can- 
didate, who may possibly divert votes from Mr. Pease 
and thus strengthen the chances of Mr. Ropner ; but 
at the moment it looks as though the contest would 
be fairly fought out on direct party lines. In Forfar- 
shire the Tories have again secured the services of 
Mr. Ramsay, whilst the Liberals have invited Captain 
Sinclair, the former member for Dumbartonshire, and 
now acting as private secretary to the Governor- 
General of Canada, to become their candidate. A 
more admirable representative than Captain Sinclair 
no Scotch constituency could secure. 








THE only important political speech of the week 
was Mr. Bryce’s at Aberdeen, on Monday. Mr. 
Bryce was urgent in his demand that Europe should 
delay no longer to apply efficient pressure to the 
Sultan to bring about some change in the state 
of things in Turkey. He will not advocate any step 
that might have the effect of plunging Europe into 
war, but he cannot believe that war must follow the 
coercion of Turkey. On one point he made a state- 
ment which has more than once appeared in these 
pages, and which now receives the sanction of his 
high authority. That is, that twelve months ago—at 
the time of Lord Salisbury’s famous Guildhall 
speech, in fact—it would have been possible for 
Great Britain to take forcible steps against the 
Sultan without any risk of a general European war. 
More than once we have pointed out that it was at 
that critical moment that Lord Salisbury missed his 
way. If he had shown the requisite courage and 
decision at that moment, the Armenian Question 
might have been solved ere this. Mr. Bryce expresses 
his complete distrust of the foreign policy of the 





Prime Minister, though he does not claim to have 
any special knowledge of the recent course of diplo- 
macy. His speech will increase the general un- 
uneasiness felt by Liberals at the prospect in 
Turkey. 


THE excitement in Ireland on the subject of the 
report of the Financial Relations Commission is in- 
creasing rather than diminishing, and it has been 
perceptibly aggravated by the action of the Times. 
That journal shows as little sympathy with the 
Irish demand for a relaxation of the financial 
burdens imposed on the country as with the demand 
for Home Rule. The Unionists in the sister country, 
who delighted in the invective of the Times when 
it was employed solely against the Home Rule 
party, do not seem to enjoy it so much now when it 
is aimed at Unionists and Home Rulers alike. It is 
almost comical in these circumstances to read the 
protests in the Irish papers, and those addressed by 
Irish Unionists to the Times itself. Whilst Ireland is 
evidently making haste to run the report of the 
Commission for all that it is worth, there are not 
many signs of awakened interest in Great Britain 
upon the subject. Evidence is, however, not want- 
ing to show that there will be a very stiff fight upon 
the recommendations of the Commission whenever 
they come before Parliament in a practical shape, 
and that it will be a fight which will not be con- 
ducted on purely party lines. 





THE exposure of Mr. Brooks has been followed 
up by the publication in the Daily Chronicle of a 
very remarkable set of testimonials to him, sent 
(apparently with remittances) by various public 
men—Lord Grimthorpe, the Bishop of Derry, Mr. 
Lecky, Dr. Longstaff, the statistician—and other 
persons with more excuse for their ignorance. We 
are not greatly surprised at Mr. Brooks's success—his 
“Industry and Property,” the only one of his works 
we happen to have read, seemed to us to consist 
entirely of the kind of platitude that appeals in- 
stantly to everyone who has never studied Labour 
disputes—and the letters at least do credit to the 
kindliness and good intentions of their writers, 
though not to their knowledge or intelligence. Mr. 
Balfour, too, it is stated, has contemplated repaying 
the grant out of his own pocket, but has been dis- 
suaded on the ground that it would create an un- 
desirable precedent. It would be interesting to know 
if Mr. Balfour also had read Mr. Brooks's works. 





AN excellent suggestion as to the most suitable 
way of commemorating “the longest reign” has 
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been put out by a Joint-Committee of which Lord 
Hobhouse is chairman, and which represents the 
four influential societies that are concerned with 
the provision either of open spaces or the preserva- 
tion of places remarkable for their natural beauty 
or their historic interest, for the enjoyment of 
the public at large. As regards recreation 
grounds, the suggestion was to some extent anti- 
cipated at the Queen’s Jubilee ten years ago, with 
excellent results ; but in its present form it is more 
comprehensive. Commons and other open spaces, 
it is suggested, may be secured and dedicated to 
the public use; places of special beauty or interest, 
even points of view or rights of way, may be saved 
from destruction either by collective or individual 
action. Open spaces of the kinds referred to are 
the Sibylline leaves of modern public life. Every 
neglect of an opportunity to secure them makes 
them more valuable; they include untold possi- 
bilities of welfare; and when they are destroyed 
we have to do as best we can with such scanty 
and clumsy forgeries as the modern landscape 
gardener can provide. 


A NEW and most valuable institution has been 
added to those which London has hitherto possessed. 
This is the Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory, 
associated with the Royal Institution in Albemarle 
Street, and intended to facilitate original research 
work in pure science. This noble institution, which 
is the only one of its kind in the world, has been 
built, equipped and endowed at the sole expense 
of Dr. Ludwig Mond, the distinguished chemist 
and partner in the firm of Brunner, Mond and Co., 
Limited. The cost of this great gift of the nation is 
£100,000; but large as this sum is, it bids fair to 
bring a most ample return in the work that it is 
hoped will be accomplished in the laboratory. The 
building was formally opened on Tuesday by the 
Prince of Wales, who made a graceful and suitable 
speech in reply to the address from Dr. Mond describ- 
ing the purpdéses and capacity of the laboratory. 
Lord Rayleigh and Professor Dewar will act as the 
first directors of the Davy-Faraday Laboratory. 





A cuRIoUSs and by no means edifying scene was 
witnessed at Bow Church, Cheapside, on Tuesday on 
the occasion of the formal confirmation of the elec- 
tion of Dr. Temple as Archbishop of Canterbury. 
After the Archbishop had been presented to the pre- 
lates sitting as the Queen’s Commissioners, the usual 
demand was made that any who opposed the election 
should come forward. Thereupon a Mr. Brownjohn, 
who was formerly rector of East Lydford, rose in the 
body of the church and protested against Dr. 
Temple's election on the ground that he was “a self- 
confessed believer in the full doctrine of evolution.” 
After hearing an argument from Dr. Tristram, 
the Archbishop of York decided on behalf of 
the Commissioners that they were unable to hear the 
objection. Mr. Brownjohn made another attempt 
to interrupt the proceedings, but was overruled, and 
Dr. Temple's election was fully confirmed. It is un- 
necessary to discuss the ground upon which Mr. 
Brownjohn raised his objection to Dr. Temple's 
election. To most reasonable men it seems to be 
too absurd to call for notice. But it is clear that 
the time has arrived when the ridiculous medieval 
processes by which Bishops and Archbishops are 
raised from the ranks of the clergy to their thrones 
ought to be reformed. Scenes like that of Tuesday 
do not tend to edification. 





Mr. LLEWELYN DAvies—who ought to have 
been a bishop long ago, or at least a dean—has 
written a remarkable letter to the Times, which 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 





appeared last Saturday, on the position taken up 
by the Bishop-Designate of London and other 
supporters of definite dogmatic teaching, that “ un- 
denominationalism ” is worse than no religious 
teaching at all. He points out, as has been re- 
peatedly pointed out in these columns, that the 
demand for definite dogmatic teaching really means 
the subordination or postponement of the teaching 
of Scripture to the doctrines that are, or are presumed 
to be, behind it, including such doctrines as the Apos- 
tolic Succession and the High Church doctrine of the 
sacraments, which, it may be added, High Churchmen 
themselves do not rest on Scripture alone or even 
primarily. “I suppose we shall have candidates 
inscribing on their banners ‘ No Scripture.’ Would 
not this be enough to make English Churchmen rub 
their eyes?” This too, as he points out, occurs at a 
time when the aim of expositors of Scripture has 
come to be, not to find this or that doctrine in the 
text according to their preconceived opinions, but to 
bring out exactly what is there. We await with 
considerable interest the reply of some Evangelical 
Churchman. The only Churchman who has yet 
replied, Mr. P. Vernon Smith, practically admits 
Mr. Davies’s contention and, like all defenders of 
denominationalism, ignores the existence of the 
Sunday school. 

A VERY curious company case is being investi- 
gated by Mr. G. S. Barnes, the Senior Official Receiver 
at the Bankruptcy Court. It is that of Thomas 
Edward Brinsmead & Sons, Limited. This was a 
firm of pianoforte makers, whose chief stock-in-trade 
seems to have consisted of their similarity of name 
to the well-known and old-established firm of Brins- 
mead. The business of Thomas Brinsmead and his 
sons was purchased from them for thé small sum of 
£637 by a person named Davis. He then sold it to 
the company formed for the purchase for £76,000, 
nothing having happened to enhance its value 
between his purchase and the sale. A prospectus 
was issued, and the public subscribed £58,000, the 
greater portion of which went into the pocket of 
“Mr. Davis.” Now comes the mystery. The com- 
pany being wound up, and it being clear that a 
fraud had been committed, no trace can be found of 
the mysterious Mr. Davis, who has carried off nearly 
£50,000 for a concern for which he paid less than 
£700. The Official Receiver declares his determina- 
tion to spare no effort in order to solve the mystery. 
It is certainly one of those “stories of the City” 
which show how far we have advanced since the 
days of Hounslow Heath and the gallant Turpin. 


AFTER more than a week's delay, 

ABROAD. the Sultan has at last decreed an 
amnesty for both Armenians and 

Mussulmans, except those condemned to death, who 
will be confined for the present in fortresses. It i: 
reported, however, that Armenians liberated one 
day are re-arrested on the next, in the old old 
fashion. Still, the decree may have very important 
results. If it is not carried into effect the Powers 
will have a fresh hold over the Sultan, and one 
which even the most reluctant and inert of them can- 
not venture to ignore. Meanwhile the Ambassadors 
at Constantinople are preparing for further action ; 
but it is stated that the preliminaries of “ collecting 
information” will postpone any active measures for 
several weeks, and it is quite uncertain what those 
measures will be. The general belief—though it has 
been partly contradicted from Vienna—is that Lord 
Salisbury has proposed a plan of action, and that 
the representatives of the other Powers are slowly 
preparing to put it in force. While they delay, 
various signs indicate the approach of a catastrophe. 
Greece is arming with all speed; the Macedonian 
Revolutionists are evidently preparing for an out- 
break in the spring; and the rival claims in that 
country and Old Servia of Roumanians, Greeks, 
Bulgarians, and Servians are already raising 
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ecclesiastical and racial hatreds, and promise new 
complications for the morrow of the collapse. 





In preparation for the debate on the condition of 
agriculture in France, which the Socialists intend to 
bring on immediately after the Budget is disposed 
of, a manifesto signed by the Socialist deputies 
has been addressed to the actual tillers of the soil, 
insisting that, amid the alternation of Opportunist 
and reactionary Ministries, the real interests of 
agriculture are systematically ignored; that the 
present Premier, in spite of his professed sym- 
pathies, is held between the great landlords of the 
Right and the financiers of the Centre, and 
can do nothing; and that two-thirds of the soil 
of France is in the hands either of great landlords or 
of financiers (as mortgagees, we presume). The 
peasants, therefore, are urged to join the Socialist 
party in order to work out provisional reforms 
which shall lighten the burdens on agriculture while 
they are awaiting that complete deliverance which 
Collectivism alone can give. The manifesto con- 
cludes by putting a number of general questions as 
to the condition of the rural districts, in view of the 
impending debate—as to the increase or decrease in 
production during the last decade, the course of prices, 
the degree of indebtedness on mortgage, the relative 
predominance of large or small estates, the displace- 
ment of labour by machinery, and soon. The answers 
should be interesting—they will, for example, correct 
the popular notion that all the land in France is in 
the hands of peasant-proprietors—but it may be 
doubted whether there will be any general response. 
The Moderate Press declares—what seems obvious 
at first sight—that the French peasantry are far 
too individualist to coquet with Socialism; but 
the Socialist papers claim that numbers of rural 
communes are solidly Socialist, and that many 
Socialist municipal and departmental councillors 
really owe their election to the rural vote. The 
appeal in any case forces the Socialists into a 
kind of opportunism, and suggests a possible basis 
for the next Radical-Socialist coalition. 





EIGHTY-SEVEN of the Barcelona anarchists con- 
cerned in the bomb outrage at the Feast of Corpus 
Christi in June last have been tried by court-martial 
—martial law having been proclaimed in the city 
immediately after the catastrophe. Eight have been 
condemned to death, the rest to penal servitude for 
life: among the latter is a barrister. The conspira- 
tors, it may be remembered, intended to kill the 
governor, the commander of the army corps of 
the district, and other local notabilities; but, 
as is usually the way with dynamiters, they 
made a mistake, and only injured the general 
public—-killing ten persons and wounding forty 
or fifty, many of whom subsequently died. It 
cannot be said that the punishment is too severe; 
but the trial may serve once more to call attention 
to the very grave dangers which have long beset 
Southern Spain. Barcelona has been for years a 
hotbed of all that is irreconcilable, and should the 
Cuban struggle involve the nation in severe economic 
disaster—as is more than probable—the condition 
of the southern provinces will not be the least 
serious of the many serious features of the situ- 
ation. 





Tue trial of the alleged murderers of M. Stam- 
buloff has at last begun at Sofia. It has been 
marked by the production of a very remarkable 
letter from the deceased statesman, left by him to 
be opened after his death and dated March 16th, 
1895—four months before the crime was committed. 
It implicates several of the accused persons, as 
well as che police. That M. Stambuloff ex- 
pected and predicted his own murder, was well 
known ; indeed it was predicted by other persons 





learned in Balkan politics. But we do not think it 
was known that he had such detailed evidence of 
the conspiracy against him. We do not see how the 
letter is evidence—at least, according to English 
theories. But in the Balkan States the procedure is 
more primitive, and the moral effect of the document 
is very considerable in any case. 


Ir is to be hoped that the microscopic grievance 
of the Catholics of Manitoba—or rather of their 
priesthood—is now definitely eliminated from Cana- 
dian politics. The efforts at a renewal of the 
agitation in Manitoba itself have not met with a 
unanimous response from the Roman Catholic laity, 
who know that common-school education is infinitely 
better than what used to be provided for them by 
their spiritual pastors, and naturally want their 
children to have a fair start in life; and now the 
bye-election at Cornwall in Ontario has resulted in a 
gain of a seat for the Ministry, and, it is hoped, in the 
final dismissal of the question by the electorate—and 
therefore, no doubt, by the Conservative party of 
Canada. 


WE should like to hear what 
Sir Walter Besant and the 
Worshipful Society of Authors 
have to say regarding certain items of news which 
have appeared in the commercial columns of the 
newspapers during the last few days. From the 
paragraphs in question, it appears that two of the 
best-known publishing houses in London have been 
reduced to such straits that they have been com- 
pelled to go to the Law Courts for leave to write off 
an enormous amount of capital—reducing the capital 
in one case from £100,000 to £10,000! This means 
that they have lost this large sum of money whilst 
pursuing the trade in which, according to the in- 
telligent pundits of the Authors’ Society, the pub- 
lisher stands to gain everything and lose nothing. 
It is not, of course, the Authors’ Society that is 
responsible for the misfortunes of these distinguished 
publishing firms, and we fear that very little of the 
money which they have lost has found its way into 
the pockets of deserving authors; but the facts 
we have mentioned make it perfectly clear that, 
in spite of the elaborate calculations wherewith Sir 
Walter Besant fortifies his soul, the trade of pub- 
lishing is neither so free from risk nor so generally 
profitable as that gentleman professes to believe. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


THe Earl of Normanton had re- 
presented Wilton in the House of 
Commons from 1841 to 1852,— 
Major-General George Tremenheere was a distin- 
guished Engineer officer and authority on engin- 
eering works.—The Rev. J. Hiles Hitchens, D.D., 
was a prominent member of the Congrega- 
tionalist body, and of the Nonconformist Unionist 
Association.—M. Paris had been Minister of Public 
Works in the De Broglie “ Government of Combat” 
which nearly plunged France into civil war in 
1877.—Mr. Edward Falkener was an eminent archi- 
tect and authority on Greek archeology.—Herr 
Georg von Bunsen, son of the famous Prussian 
Minister in London, had carried out the Liberal 
traditions of his family in the German Reichstag.— 
M. Eugéne Jolibois had held important prefectures 
under the Second Empire, and had been thought of 
in 1867 as a possible Minister of the Interior. He 
had been one of the leaders of the Paris bar, had sat 
in the Chamber of Deputies from 1876 to 1893, and 
had been one of the Boulangist managers in 1889.— 
M. Paul Aréne had achieved distinction as a novelist, 
journalist, and dramatic author, and had written 
some poems and sketches in his native Provencal. 


OBITUARY. 


Tae Great Western Rattway Compayy are about to run a service of ex- 
press trains to the favourite winter health-resorts : Torquay, Falmouth, St. Ives, 





and Penzance. Particulars of this service will be given in our columns next week. 
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A CHRISTMAS SURVEY. 





YHRISTMAS comes this year under brighter 
_) conditions so far as the people of Great Britain 
are concerned than those which attended the Christ- 
mas of 1895. It is difficult to realise, after the 
interval of a year, the state of public feeling in 
this country last Christmas Day. We were still 
lying under the strain imposed upon us by that 
sudden outburst of furious hatred in the United 
States which seemed to threaten us with the horrors 
of a fratricidal war. The British people had learned 
with mingled astonishment and grief that a great 
nation closely united to themselves by the ties of 
blood, language, and institutions was in such a 
frame of mind that it needed nothing more than the 
calculated indiscretion of a politician to rouse it 
to a furious outburst of anti-British passion. We 
shall none of us soon forget the Christmas of 1895, 
when, from what we believed to be a cloudless 
sky, this storm of menace suddenly sprang forth. 
For every man and woman of right feeling in Great 
Britain, and we believe for all such men and women 
in America also, it was a sad and melancholy time. 
On our side there was no consciousness of wrong- 
doing towards our American kinsmen; there was 
not even the consciousness of wrongdoing towards 
the people of Venezuela. Nobody on this side 
of the Atlantic had been interested in the miser- 
able little frontier dispute with a half-civilised 
State to which Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Olney had so 
unexpectedly given so terrible a prominence. There 
was nobody amongst us who would not willingly 
have sacrificed every question at issue between our- 
selves and the Venezuelans ten times over, in order 
to avoid a war which was repugnant to every national 
and personal instinct. The American President and 
his Secretary of State had, however, taken a course 
which made it extremely difficult for the English 
Government to avoid the dangers of a controversy 
with the Washington Administration that might 
easily have led to war. We believe that the 
averting of war twelve months ago was due to 
two causes only—the abhorrence by the English 
— of the thought of a quarrel with their “ kin 
eyond the seas,” and the influence exercised by the 
noblest minds in the United States on the policy 
of their country. If there had not been this rare 
combination in the interests of peace, we do not 
believe that President Cleveland would have been able 
to stay his course or to arrest the thunderbolt which 
he seemed to be about to launch against the mother 
country. The danger that loomed so darkly before 
us last Christmas is now at an end, and we do not 
believe there is a sane man in either country who 
does not reverently thank God that it is so. No one 
now cares to dwell upon the incidents of that strange 
chapter in the history of the world. That it was a 
chapter which astounded the civilised peoples of the 
globe alike by its dramatic unexpectedness and the 
absolute unreasonableness of the line pursued by the 
Washington Cabinet, cannot be denied. But it seems 
now as though out of this dark episode in the story 
of the relations of the two peoples a better state of 
things had sprung than existed before, and some 
assurance been secured that we shall not again find 
ourselves, against our own strong inclination and 
with no substantial cause of quarrel, on the point of 
drawing the sword against men of our own race. 
It is no part of our business to teach the American 
a how to manage their affairs. They know them 
etter than we can possibly do, and they may be 
trusted, whatever problems may be presented to them 
for settlement, to work out their own salvation in 
their own fashion. That most of us view with surprise, 
not unmixed with dismay, the renewed outburst of 





Christmas Jingoism at Washington—on this occasion 
against Spain—cannot be denied ; but we must leave 
the issue now, as we were forced to leave it twelve 
months ago, in the hands of the Americans them- 
selves. We can only express the hope that the people 
of Spain will, under serious provocation, maintain 
their self-possession as the English people maintained 
theirs last Christmas; and that the sense of justice 
and the love of peace which lie at the root of the 
American character will prevail once more, in spite 
of the impetuosity of the professional politicians. 
For ourselves, we have other things to think of 
besides our relations with the United States. The 
year that is closing has witnessed some of the 
strangest, and certainly some of the least happy, 
of episodes in the history of our relations with 
other countries. Next week will bring the anni- 
versary of the infamous Jameson raid, and will 
revive the memory of a crisis even more acute 
than that caused by President Cleveland’s Message 
twelve months ago. So far as the raid itself is 
concerned, there is no need to say anything here. 
The stern sentence passed by a Court of Law placed 
the conduct of the raiders in its true light before 
the country. The men who so recklessly endan- 
gered the peace of the world, and who put so 
dark a stain upon our national honour, have 
been branded and punished as criminals, and 
there is no one to dispute the justice of the 
penalty that has fallen upon them. As for the 
more remote and obscure circumstances of this 
extraordinary incident, they are about to be in- 
vestigated by a Parliamentary Committee, and we 
must wait as patiently as we can for the light which 
that tribunal may be able to throw upon a very 
mysterious chapter in our history. But there is one 
side of the events of last January upon which it is 
possible even now to express a final opinion. We 
refer to the extraordinary outburst of hostility 
between this country and Germany that followed 
the publication of the Emperor William’s telegram 
to President Kruger. Nothing could possibly have 
been more startling than the contrast between the 
calmness and self-possession with which we received 
the provocative Message of President Cleveland, and 
the frenzy of rage which seemed to take possession 
of the entire nation when the Emperor’s telegram 
was published. It is impossible wholly to account 
for that contrast. Possibly it was due to psycho- 
logical causes. We had undoubtedly exercised great 
self-restraint under the American provocation, and 
it may be that, instinctively, everybody felt the 
Emperor’s Message as being the last straw—the 
added insult which made fhe vessel boil over. Be 
this as it may, we imagine there are very few 
Englishmen now who do not regret the extreme 
lengths to which our national fury was carried last 
January, and who would not be glad, if they could, 
to wipe out the memory of those days when we 
seemed not only to be rushing into a war with 
Germany, but to be filled with joy at the prospect. 
Everybody now recognises the fact that though the 
Emperor’s Message was not a discreet one, it did not 
possess that hostile and offensive character which 
this country so readily attributed to it. That it 
justified the overwhelming anger we manifested 
against the German people, no one will now be 
prepared to admit. 

Yet for this indiscretion we have had to pay 
dearly during the past twelve months. Everyone 
knows what the year has brought to us in one 

rtion of the field of foreign affairs. Mr. William 
Vatson has called it the “year of shame,” and a 
= of shame it has unquestionably been for 

ngland and for Europe. It has seen the impotence 
of the great Powers proclaimed in the presence of 
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the greatest criminal known to history. It has 
witnessed the withdrawal of Great Britain from a 
sphere in which her influence was once paramount. 
Many different theories are offered to us to account 
for this strange and humiliating change. There is 
one explanation which has received but scanty 
attention from the controversialists, but which we 
nevertheless believe to be the real explanation. It 
is that the attitude we assumed at the beginning 
of last January towards Germany completed our 
isolation in Europe, and made it impossible for those 
who are at the head of the nation to move with decision 
or authority in the East. No doubt the American 
war-fever Some this work. But that fever was 
already passing away, and Lord Salisbury might 
once more have been able to turn his attention to 
Turkey, if it had not been for our own sudden 
frenzy against Germany. If we could have shown 
in the latter case the self-restraint we displayed in 
the former, we might still have been able to count 
upon the active assistance of the Triple Alliance in 
our attempts to reduce the Sultan to submission, 
and the wickedly cynical policy of Prince Lobanoff 
would not have secured its easy victory. It was 
the embittered relationship between Great Britain 
and Germany which destroyed for the time being 
all hope of united action against the monster 
on the Bosphorus. We had enjoyed our orgie 
of Jingoism, and we had to pay the inevitable 
price for it. It is, therefore, a strangely mixed 
retrospect in which we have to indulge this Christ- 
mas. Let us hope that twelve months hence we 
shall look back upon a brighter and a more honour- 
able year. 








PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 





HE West Front of Peterborough Cathedral is 
one of the most glorious structures now exist- 

ing in the world. Its style is Early English of the 
purest type, and it is believed to be more than eight 
hundred years old. A year and a half ago it was 
slightly damaged by a storm. Mr. Pearson, the 
architect, was in consequence requested to examine 
it, and he discovered that in the course of ages the 
foundations of the building had so shifted as to dis- 
turb the stability of the building. He proposes, 
accordingly, to take down two of the gables, the 
north and the south, and to rebuild them as much as 
possible in their old shape, after carefully numbering 
the stones. The Society of Antiquaries and the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Build- 
ings have protested against this course on what 
certainly seem to be adequate grounds. They 
argue that the idea of rebuilding is a fallacy, 
and that an old fabric cannot be rebuilt, though 
a new one may be substituted for it. The old stones 
may be used so far as they are not destroyed by 
being taken down. But they will not be put back, 
because they cannot be put back, precisely as they 
were, and the result is artistically much the same as 
the repainting of a Tintoretto or a Paul Veronese. 
There is a couspicuous illustration of what is called 
rebuilding which anyone can see for himself. Most 
educated Englishmen are familiar with St. Mary’s 
Church at Oxford. It is an essential feature in one 
of the most famous streets of Europe. The spire of 
St. Mary’s has been recently removed and replaced. 
The work was entrusted to Mr. Jackson, a very 
great and learned architect of high and established 
reputation. If it was to be done at all, it 
could ncs have been done better. 
is a new spire. Mr, Jackson says it is superior 
to the old one, and perhaps it is. It is proverb- 
ially impossible to dispute about taste. But even 


The result 





Mr. Jackson could not improve the West Front of 
Peterborough. The Societies further contend that 
Mr. Pearson’s operations cannot be confined to a 
couple of gables. If, they say, Mr. Pearson or any- 
one else begins taking the West Front to pieces, it 
will all have to come down, and it will never be seen 
again as we see it now. That that would be a 
serious misfortune nobody denies. The end of the 
nineteenth century may be rich in all manner of 
architectural talent, from Mr. Bodley to Lord 
Grimthorpe. But it can scarcely afford to dispense 
with the remaining achievements of the thirteenth. 
Mr. Pearson’s opinion is, according to the Dean and 
Chapter, supported by Sir Arthur Blomfield. The 
Societies say that Sir Arthur was not, when con- 
sulted, fully aware of the alternative scheme pre- 
sented by the Societies, and this point ought to 
be cleared up. For the possibility of the alternative 
is obviously a vital part of the case. 

By far the ablest advocate of the Dean and 
Chapter is Canon Clayton. The Dean of Peter- 
borough is a most worthy and estimable man. But 
his letter to the newspapers on this particular 
subject is the merest verbiage. Mr. Clayton, in 
Tuesday’s Times, pounces upon the discrepancy 
between the Report of the Chapter Committee and 
the letter from the Secretary to the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings, Mr. Thackera 
Turner. The Committee recommended that the 
architect be “empowered to proceed with such of 
the underpinning mentioned in the resolution of the 
27th of October as he may still think necessary, 
and also with the restoration of the north-west 
gable of the west front.’’ Mr. Turner says that 
“the question is not whether one gable is to 
be rebuilt, but whether the whole front is to 
be rebuilt.” ‘No doubt,” observes Mr. Clayton, 
“he will go on saying so. I believe he cannot 
help it.” This is smart writing. But surely Mr. 
Clayton must know that Mr. Turner’s assertion is 
argumentative. If one man affirms and another 
denies the possibility of taking down part of a 
building without taking down the whole, they do 
not differ on a question of fact. They cannot, even 
if one of them be a clergyman, give each other 
the lie. It is a matter of opinion, which can only be 
settled by experiment. But, unfortunately, if the 
experiment on Peterborough Cathedral should prove 
Mr. Turner to be right, and Mr. Clayton to be 
wrong, there will be no place for repentance. The 
mischief will have been done. For the alternative 
plan of the Societies Mr. Philip Webb is profession- 
ally, though not of course solely, responsible. Mr, 
Webb is well known for his extraordinary skill in 
preserving the original character and the his- 
toric interest of ancient buildings. His fame as 
an architect is more than sufficient to rebut any 
suspicion that he wants either an advertisement or 
a job. The Societies, whose members have, of course, 
no desire except to maintain the integrity of a noble 
Cathedral, would leave the West Front alone, and 
protect it by underpinning. This is not a reckless 
and untried invention; it has been applied with 
great success in Venice both to the Ducal Palace and 
to the two celebrated columns in the Piazzetta. 
The Dean and Chapter of Peterborough, however, 
absolutely refuse to have anything whatever to do 
with it. They will not look at it; they describe it 
as “ full of imminent danger both to human life and 
to the building.”” What building and whose life did 


it imperil in Venice? 

The Dean and Chapter of Peterborough con- 
clude the formal resolution which they have com- 
municated to the Press with the statement that for 
the safety of the Cathedral they, and they alone, are 
ultimately responsible. 


This is perfectly true, and 
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more’s the pity. There are four Canons of Peter- 
borough, who with the Dean make a Chapter of 
five. They are not required to possess, and there 
is no reason to believe that they do possess, 
any acquaintance with architecture. It is surely 
a strange anomaly, even in our Erastian system, 
that these five pious but undistinguished gentle- 
men should have the exclusive control of a great 
national monument. In other civilised countries 
objects of priceless value and universal concern are 
= under some Department of the State. In the 
ast generation the Government of France employed 
M. Viollet Leduc to repair ancient buildings, and a 
splendid result of his skill may be seen in the stately, 
unspoiled architecture of Mont St. Michel. The 
Dean and Chapter of Peterborough have put them- 
selves entirely in the hands of Mr. Pearson. They 
are not to be blamed for that. They are saddled 
with duties they cannot themselves discharge, and 
they must take advice. But the system is a 
thoroughly bad one, and may lead to the irre- 
parable ery of many Cathedrals. Mr, Clayton 
is indignant because he and his colleagues are 
not believed when they say that they “are 
anxious to preserve every feature of the West 
Front which is capable of preservation.”” Nobody 
disbelieves them. It is their discretion, and not 
their good faith, which has been submitted to 
free and fair criticism. They will not derive much 
benefit from the tempestuous advocacy of Lord 
Grimthorpe, who, for once in his life, has got 
rather more than he gave. Mr. John Richmond’s 
retort to him is inimitably neat. “If,” writes Mr. 
Richmond, “all intending subscribers to the fund 
for the ‘restoration’ of Peterborough Cathedral 
would but visit Peterborough and find time to 
‘break their journey for half an hour at St. Albans, 
our cause would indeed be safe.” But if anything 
could make the Chapter pause, even at the eleventh 
hour, it would surely be the impressive words sent 
by Mr. Ruskin from his seclusion at Brantwood. 








THE SENATE AND CUBA. 

‘JT is very difficult from this side of the Atlantic 

to form a just estimate of the feeling of the 
American people on the Cuban Question. The New 
York correspondents who protest against the policy 
of intervention or of recognition of belligerent rights 
as Jingoism would seem to the European on- 
looker to be protesting a little too much. Jingo- 
ism implies unjustifiable meddling in other people’s 
concerns. Noone can seriously say that the state 
of affairs in Cuba does not concern the United 
States. If Cuba lay as near to us as it does to 
Florida, Englishmen would consider a prolonged 
and indecisive war between the distant rulers and 
the majority of the Cuban _ le so seriously detri- 
mental to the interests of England that any reason- 
able step likely to bring the war to an end ought to 
be taken without delay. The real questions would 
seem to be, firstly, whether the policy of the Senate 
Committee is a reasonable step, and likely to hasten 
the conclusion of the war; and, secondly, whether 
their action can be justified by the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The recognition of belligerent rights depends, 
in accordance with international law and practice, 
on a variety of considerations. If the belligerency 
of insurgents is recognised without adequate reason, 
the recognition is an act hostile to the parent State, 
which may give rise, in the event of the suppression 
of the insurrection, to a just claim for compensation. 





When France recognised the revolting American 
colonies the recognition was in effect an act of 
war; and though this was an extreme case, it 
illustrates the seriousness of the contemplated step. 
There must, to begin with, be in fact a war, carried 
on with some approach to the ordinary usages 
of war, in the insurgent country. But it does not 
follow that because the parent country, from 
motives of humanity or internal policy, accords 
to the rebels belligerent rights, other nations are 
justified in doing the same. To quote from the 
standard American text-book on the War-power 
under the Constitution, “an alien enemy is 
a public enemy, but a public enemy may not 
be an alien enemy.” Nor is it necessary, on 
the other hand, that the war should be con- 
ducted in a civilised way according to all the 
rinciples of Grotius. It would seem that such 
Seshesttles as have been committed on both sides 
in Cuba do not disentitle the long struggle to be 
described as a war. There must also—and this is 
the more important criterion—be a de facto political 
organisation among the insurgents capable of dis- 
charging the duties of a State. The recognition of 
the Cuban Republic would mean that the United 
States must look to that Republic and not to 
Spain for any losses inflicted on American citizens 
within the districts controlled by the Republic. 
It is on this point that the gravest difficulty 
always arises. The rebels destroy much American, 
as well as Spanish, property as they go; and 
whereas now the United States may have a 
claim to compensation against Spain, she could 
only look to the Republic once the Republic 
was recognised. This risk might, however, be run if 
recognition would bring the war to a speedy end. 
We incline to think, on the balance of advantages, 
that it would hasten the conclusion of the war, but 
all the advantages are not on the one side. From 
the moment of recognition, the insurgent cruisers 
would be treated as lawful belligerents. The insur- 
gents could obtain loans and military and naval 
materials in the United States. ‘This would place 
them more nearly on an equality with the Spaniards 
in the open, and a decisive fight in the open is 
much to be desired in the interest of all parties. 
But Spain, at the same time, would obtain new and 
possibly profitable means of offence. The United 
States did not adhere to the Declaration of Paris. 
Thus Spain could stop and capture American mer- 
chant vessels, and submit them to adjudication by a 
prize court. This would involve great loss to 
American trade with South and Central America, even 
if, as is probable, it sostimulated American resentment 
as to lead to consequences which in the long run would 
be fatal to Spain. If the recognition of coe ge | 
were really imminent, the fall on the New York Stoc 
Exchange last Saturday would have been more than 
justified. The Cameron resolution is not a mere 
matter of words or an expression of sympathy like a 
resolution at a meeting on behalf of the Armenians. 
It would be a desperate remedy which can only be 
justified if the disease is desperate—if, that is to say, 
the Spaniards and Cubans, left to themselves, will go 
on struggling indefinitely. If the Spaniards would 
only condescend to say what they mean by their 
promises of Home Rule, one would be glad to see 
further negotiation tried first. 

President Cleveland evidently believes that some 
such halfway house may yet be found, if the Senate 
will not insist on forcing his hand. But can the 
Senate force his hand? ‘The situation in the United 
States is most strangely complex. The Executive is 
in the hands of Gold Democrats, who are mainly 
Eastern capitalists. The Senate is controlled by 
Silver men, representing South and West. The 
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majority in the House of Representatives is 
Republican, but is probably less inclined than 
Mr. McKinley himself to support the moderate 
capitalist view of foreign affairs which commends 
itself to Mr. Cleveland in his normal mood. 
Mr. Reid, for instance, has ideas and ambitions 
of his own. Thus there is a certainty that one 
House, and a possibility that both Houses, will 
enter readily into a conflict with a President who, 
though personally a strong man, is weak because he 
has no large organised party left to back him, and 
because in a few months he must retire finally into 
private life. Thus politically the action of the Sonate 
is neither unnatural nor hopeless, and we are not 
surprised to find that the Silver Senators are seek- 
ing an occasion for conflict on which their conduct 
is not so plainly interested as it may be when 
they come to fight Mr. McKinley later or Nor 
is it constitutionally without support. We do 
not find it at all clear, either on the words of 
the Constitution or on the cases, that the right of 
recognising belligerency rests in the Executive. It 
is, of course, good law, as it was laid down in a 
Wisconsin case, that “whatever power or duty is 
expressly given to or imposed upon the executive 
department is altogether free from interference of 
the other branches of the Government.” But what 
does the Constitution say? Congress has power to 
“declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
and make rules concerning captures on land or 
water.” On the other hand, the Executive 
has power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, and is bound 
(with the same consent) to appoint ambassa- 
dors, whose appointments are established by 
law. The recognition of belligerency may lead 
to war, or it may lead to treaties, but it is 
not either making war or making a treaty. It 
would involve the appointment of an ambassador, 
and if Congress were to persist by a two-thirds 
majority in creating by Act the appointment of 
Ambassador to the Cuban Republic, the President, 
it would seem, would be bound to appoint such an 
ambassador. The recognition of belligerency is 
not in its nature more of an executive act than the 
declaration of war; it is not expressly dealt with in 
the Constitution; and in the matter of the executive 
measure which must necessarily follow on recogni- 
tion, the Executive is in the power of the Legislature 
if the veto be overruled. 

The cases do not carry one much further. The 
leading case is that of United States v. Palmer, in 
which Chief Justice Marshall seems to have left the 
matter purposely vague. ‘‘ The Courts,” declared 
the Supreme ‘Court, “must view such newly-con- 
stituted Government as it is viewed by the legislative 
and executive departments of the United States.” 
Where both political departments agree, the Judi- 
ciary would not question their decision. If they 
differed, what then? On the whole we venture to 
think the decision would be in favour of the 
recognition of belligerency. To sum up the 
whole matter, the interests of the United States 
in Cuba are great enough to justify even a 
policy in which there are some risks in order to 
terminate the present disastrous deadlock. It is 
probable, but not quite certain, that the recognition 
of belligerency would help to bring the Cuban war 
to an end, and could be justified by International 
Law; and it is probable that if the Senate and 
House of Representatives were to agree and persist 
they could defeat the Executive, but only after a 
prolonged constitutional fight. If Spain is wise, 
she will .ffer without delay such terms as reasonable 
Americans will join in pressing the Cubans to accept. 
But how long it is since Spain was wise ! 





THE OUTLOOK IN ARGENTINA. 


JT is recorded in Mr. Morley’s Life of Richard 

Cobden that that great statesman and prac- 
tical economist made a large investment on general 
economicconsiderationsand suffered serious pecuniary 
embarrassment in consequence. The bulk of the 
money subscribed as a testimonial to him for his 
work in promoting the repeal of the Corn Laws he 
sank in the Illinois Central Railroad, then in its 
infancy—merely on the ground that Illinois was a 
promising country, and that the railroad alone could 
secure it that future which would enable due develop- 
ment of its natural capacities to be secured. The 
future came, and his expectations were more than 
realised ; but it came slowly, and was postponed by 
at least one financial panic. Investors in Argentine 
securities have just had a similar experience. They 
must have smiled as they read the announce- 
ment, published early in the week, that the 
Argentine Congress had passed the first reading 
of the Budget including the arrangement for the 
resumption of the integral service of the debt. Six 
years and a half ago, or thereabouts, Argentina 
seemed to have reaped the fruits of former honesty 
in difficulties—an honesty in which she and Chili 
stood alone among South American Republics ; her 
Customs loan had reached par, and English financiers 
had almost forced upon her Government and her 
people moneyat terms thatseemed extraordinarily low, 
considering the possibilities of a new country and the 
bad record of Spanish America. Then came the 
revelations of the amazing thefts of the Presidential 
gang, and the Revolution and the Baring collapse. 
The Government for a time did its best to keep its 
engagements. It paid its interest on the Customs 
loan regularly, and the rest of the interest on its 
debt in Funding bonds, which, however, soon reached 
such a figure that their issue was discontinued per- 
force. Then it scaled down its interest, and got 
into difficulties over its paper currency, which, as in 
the United States, is apparently the only means by 
which in a new country capital can pass from the 
lending classes to the individual producer, and to 
which, moreover, Argentine financiers have trusted 
to tide over immediate obstacles. Then prosperity 
received various further checks—bad seasons, floods 
in some places, locusts in others, “ revolutions ” in 
the States of the Federation: it must be remem- 
bered that conflicting State Governments have not 
been unknown even in some States of the American 
Union—and, above all, the persistent pessimism of 
the European financial world, which put Argentine 
efforts at honesty under very serious drawbacks 
indeed. It is true that European financiers had 
excellent reasons for their opinion. The Budgets 
showed growing deficits, and yet it was known 
that they were not to be depended on; the paper 
currency was depreciated 75 per cent. or more; 
the depreciation had enabled industries to be built 
up, which derived their prosperity from the fact 
that the native population was too ignorant to 
lower the retail prices and raise wages in accord- 
ance with the depreciation, and which, therefore, 
on any improvement in the currency, must inevit- 
ably collapse. Moreover, the Central Government 
last year undertook to take upon itself the external 
debts of the States—in return, it is alleged, for some 
greater control of their politics, though we do not 
know that particulars of this have yet reached Europe. 
Nevertheless, during the present year there has been 
a steady improvement. The Government—com- 
pelled, in the first instance, by the threat that some 
of the railways would stop working if their guar- 
antees were not partly paid—has settled with the 
companies on fairly satisfactory terms, so that the 
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prices of certain preferred stocks have increased 
more than four-fold as compared with two or three 
years ago, and the leading railways can borrow at little 
more than 4 per cent. The supply of immigrants 
which even the fortunate change in the prospects 
of Italy is not likely for some time to check—secures 
the two great needs of the country: cheap and 
efficient labour and a stable and capable popula- 
tion. Spanish-American politics are tolerably uni- 
form everywhere—a hopelessly ignorant residuum 
manipulated by rival rings of soldiers or lawyers or 
both. But the Italian immigration—and possibly 
by and by, Baron Hirsch’s colonists too—will provide 
just that element in Argentina which, in so far as it 
does not remain entirely migratory and wage-paid 
but acquires rights in the soil, will form that 
“territorial democracy” which has always proved 
the surest basis for Republican institutions. 

What the resolve of the Chamber is based on we 
do not yet precisely know. Anglo-Argentine financiers 
are not usually scientific students of general politics, 
and Anglo-Argentine telegraphic rates are high. 
The scrappy telegrams we get from Buenos Ayres, 
even when elucidated by back numbers of the Buenos 
Ayres Standard, do not tell the English reader very 
much. Last year a scheme for the unification of the 
debt and the reduction of interest was in contempla- 
tion. It was favoured by—indeed, it was the work 
of—Dr. Romero, the Minister of Finance; and 
opposed by the ex-President, Dr. Pellegrini, who ad- 
vocated the course now adopted. A month ago Dr. 

tomero supplied figures to the Argentine Senate 
showing that there is still a considerable, though a 
decreasing, deficit—at least, that is the one salient 
fact amid a mass of not very clear statistics—while 
Dr. Pellegrini attacked his figures and his conclu- 
sions, and advocated the issue of paper money as a 
means of escaping from temporary difficulties. The 
Argentine Senate supported Dr, Pellegrini; and Dr. 
Romero has now resigned. We do not know by what 
means the full payment of interest is to be resumed, 
but the resumption is to take effect, be it noted, a 
year earlier than the time originally contemplated. 
But that, in default of accidents and by the exercise 
of common honesty, Argentina must be able to resume 
payment of her full interest at an early date can 
hardly be open to doubt. The revenue with which 
foreign investors are mainly concerned is the 
Customs duties, and the product of these depends 
on what the country can buy—which, again, depends 
on what it can produce. The rise in wheat—perhaps 
a transitory phenomenon—the growth of the ranch- 
ing industry and cattle export; the development of 
the very remarkable wine industry which has grown 
up on the slopes of the Andes; the settlement of the 
boundary dispute with Chili, all seem to indicate a 
period of prosperity for the young Republic. As a 
field for investment it is only about a quarter of 
a century old. Its agricultural capacities are all but 
unrivalled, and very little developed. In the more 
distant future, we admit, we see serious dangers. 
The ranching and wheat growing are so much in the 
hands of large capitalists that the country may have 
to face labour difficulties of the kind that have oc- 
curred in California and are familiar in Victoria and 
New South Wales. An Italian Kearney, or a social 
revolution run by Italian cowboys, would have points 
about them unknown even in California. But these 
possibilities are somewhat remote. For the present 
we can only congratulate the Argentine Congress 
on its recognition of the simple truth that honesty 
is the best policy. If people mean to borrow more 
money they had best pay the interest on what they 
have already borrowed, and the capacities of Argen- 
tina make it certain that much more borrowing will 
be necessary by-and-by. 











FINANCE. 
S was naturally to be expected during the week 
+A immediately preceding the Christmas holidays, 
there has been a very active demand for money, and 
borrowers even of first-rate standing have had to 
go to the Bank of England and pay the full official 
rate of 4 per cent. In the open market rates have 
ranged from 3: to 3}, and have even been as 
high as 3 per cent.; but it is likely that when 
the demands of the season are satisfied the 
Money Market will again become easy; for 
while the rate of discount for three months’ 
bills is very close to 3} per cent., long-dated 
paper bearing really first-class names can be readily 
discounted at a full point below Bank rate. The 
serious news with regard to the Indian famine 
in the Punjaub district intensifies the impression 
that some money will later em be taken on Indian 
account; but it is not generally thought that this 
amount will be large, and it is known that money 
will come shortly upon the London market from 
Australasia. Moreover, although the expected re- 
turn of the money taken just before the Presidential 
election by the United States will not come upon 
the market as soon as was anticipated, it is generally 
felt that it is a question of months. In any case the 
payment of the dividends and interest upon invest- 
ments of one kind and another is likely to cause a 
very plentiful supply early in the New Year. 
More especially is this probable, inasmuch as there 
has been no important speculation of any kind 
throughout the autumn, with the single exception 
of that in wheat, which has only to a small extent 
affected the London market. Altogether there isa 
surprisingly cheerful feeling on Change. 

So many people now are interested in South 
African mining securities that it is felt that the 
speculative markets will not again become active 
until there is a considerable improvement in the 
South African Market; and this improvement is 
confidently looked for. The attitude of President 
Kruger’s Government towards the mining industry 
is becoming increasingly benevolent; and it is 
thought that the visit of Mr. Robinson and Mr. 
Barnato to Johannesburg at this season of the 
year is partly in connection with the extension of 
railways in the Transvaal and partly for the pur- 
pose of obtaining certain modifications of the 
dynamite monopoly. The rainy season has been a 
very satisfactory one, and the supply of water at 
nearly all the mines is more than ample. The 
labour question, moreover, is gradually settling 
itself. 

In addition to the anticipated speculative activity 
there will be the business which comes from the 
re-investment of money or the dividends and in- 
terest both in the Funds and the great railway 
companies, and in the various industrial under- 
takings of the country. This business is usually very 
heavy during the early months of the new year, and 
it will be remembered that it was delayed last year 
solely owing to the alarm which was occasioned by 
the Jameson raid and the Venezuela incident. This 
year there is, fortunately, no seriously disturbing 
element on political account, and consequently the 
normal amount of investment business may be 
expected as soon as the dividends begin to be paid. 
In addition, while the Board of Trade returns 
month by month give indications of a steadily 
expanding trade for well over a year now, we have 
had no active markets in any department of 
the Stock Exchange, and even before that the 
real activity was practically confined to the South 
African mining department, in which the business 
was many times greater than in all the other depart- 
ments put together. There are, however, large 
numbers of investors who, all through the time, 
declined to have anything to do with mining 
securitics. This class of investor has presumably 
continued his savings, and consequently there are 
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large sums of money awaiting profitable employ- 
ment. This is clearly shown by the extraordinary 
eagerness which investors display at the present 
time in subscribing for almost any kind of industrial 
— provided the industry is carried on at 
ome. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 

ATURDAY.—Fate having placed me for a few 

weeks—during which term a most efficient 
substitute has filled this page—beyond the reach 
of most English newspapers, I come back to my 
perusal of the Daily Chronicle this morning with 
the zest that springs from novelty. It makes me 
sad to find, however, that it is still the misfortune 
of Tue SPEAKER to be unable to please that 
spirited paper. A leading article is devoted to 
pouring ridicule upon “the wisdom of those who 
dictate to us the lines of Liberal policy”—a theme 
upon which I am probably in closer agreement 
with the Chronicle than it imagines—and to 
angry denunciation of THE SreaAKeER for not having 
thrown Lord Rosebery, Sir Henry Fowler, and every 
other responsible Liberal politician overboard in 
order that it might follow the lead of the Daily 
Chronicle and Canon MacColl. Such obduracy on 
the part of those responsible for this journal is 
doubtless deplorable. It is clearly not in the 
order of Nature that anybody should remain con- 
tumacious in face of the edicts of the Daily 
Chronicle, and according to those edicts the man 
who declines to “say ditto” to Canon MacColl 
and his journalistic ally on the Armenian Ques- 
tion has lost the very right to exist. Still, there 
are some of us so far lost to a sense of grace 
that even this terrible doom fails to move us. 
Why does not my gallant colleague of the Daily 
Chronicle leave his erring but self-willed feliow- 
mortals alone and try his hand on the earthquake ? 
That was most certainly an outrage upon the order 
of Nature which ought never to have occurred, and 
it is surprising that the editor of the Chronicle has 
not undertaken to devote a portion of his omni- 
potent energy to the business of setting things 
right in that direction. 

Sir Robert Meade’s unfortunate accident the 
other day happens at a moment when he can ill be 
spared even temporarily from his post at the 
Colonial Office. The evidence to be laid before the 
South African Committee is now being prepared, 
and naturally there is no evidence more important 
than that which will be offered on behalf of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies and his col- 
leagues, the permanent officials. As everybody 
knows, Mr. Fairfield is the gentleman to whom South 
Africa and its affairs have for some time past been 
entrusted ; and of all the officials of the Government 
he is the man who knows most with regard to the 
events of twelve months ago. But Mr. Fairfield 
has been struck down by serious illness—largely 
attributable to the severity of the pressure put upon 
him during the past year—and is now at San Remo, 
with but little prospect of leaving that sunny place 
for some months to come. In his absence Sir Robert 
Meade, as the head of the permanent staff at the 
Colonial Offics, would doubtless have presented the 
official case to the Committee; but now Sir Robert 
is himself placed hors de combat. It is to be hoped 
that his recovery will be speedy and complete. I 
believe that since Mr. Fairfield’s departure from 
England South African business has been entrusted 
to Mr. Bramston. 

Sunday.—I believe that the appointment of Sir 
Richard Rennie as consular judge-extraordinary at 
Constantinople is for the purpose of enabling him to 
try a couple of cases in which the present judge 
is personally interested. Sir Richard, who has held 
the important post of Chief Justice of China and 
Japan, is well fitted for the delicate task which has 





thus been imposed upon him. One could wish, 
however, that in going to Constantinople he had 
power to deal with a still more important person 
than the Judge of the Consular Court. What would 
one not give to see Abdul Hamid duly arraigned 
before a representative of British law and justice! 

If anyone wished to see how full London is at this 
season of the year of the people who constitute 
Society, he need only have looked into the Lyceum 
Theatre last night whilst the performance of Sir 
Henry Irving’s brilliant reproduction of Richard the 
Third was in progress. I have seen many wonderful 
companies assembled in the famous theatre, but I 
doubt if it ever contained more notable persons 
of both sexes than it did last night. Wherever the 
eye turned, it seemed to catch a celebrity. Poli- 
ticians, lawyers, novelists, poets, actors, editors, 
beautiful women, social celebrities—all were mus- 
tered at their full strength; and it was difficult to 
believe that even in June a single house in London 
could possibly have held a greater number of known 
personages. Sir Henry Irving never received more 
striking proof of his unique popularity than at the 
close of his remarkable performance. 

Monday.—The shadow of Christmas and of the 
“ festivities of the season” has fallen upon the 
political world. The M.P.’s, according to their wont, 
are rushing out of town—some, like Mr. Labouchere, 
to Territet, on the borders of Lake Leman; a still 
larger number to the Riviera; and the remainder 
to their homes in the country. It is wonderful 
to note how hateful London seems to be to the 
average M.P. when the House is not sitting. He 
seems to regard it with the kind of sentiment the 
ordinary boy entertains for his school. The fact 
speaks volumes for the hard work that is now 
imposed upon our legislators, in contrast to their 
fate in the easy Palmerstonian days. I observe 
that some members of the National Liberal Club 
propose to entertain Mr. Labouchere by-and-by 
at a complimentary banquet, but they are an- 
nouncing beforehand that no ex-Cabinet Minister 
and nobody over forty are to be admitted. I was 
not aware that there were many ex - Cabinet 
Ministers under forty. It would be interesting to 
know what are the special political services of the 
Member for Northampton that are to be celebrated 
at this juvenile entertainment. 

Tuesday.—Mr. Bryce’s speech at Aberdeen last 
night contained an important piece of news, which, 
though it is not altogether new to readers of THE 
SPEAKER, has not previously received the authen- 
tication of a statesman in the position of the ex- 
President of the Board of Trade. That is, that in 
November last year there was a moment wh2n 
England might have used force against the Sultan 
without fear of ulterior consequences. It was the 
time when the Italian Government was ready to 
place its fleet under the command of the English 
Commander-in-Chief in the Levant, and before Prince 
Lobanoff had succeeded in winning his accursed 
diplomatic triumph at Constantinople. If only Lord 
Salisbury had acted then! But he hesitated and 
faltered, and was lost. The American war-fever 
took possession of the Jingoes of the United States ; 
the Jameson raid, and the outburst of feeling against 
the German Emperor in this country, followed; 
and the whole situation was at once changed. After 
that it became impossible for Great Britain to act 
alone, except at the imminent risk of war. 

So many M.P.’s have been taking flight during 
the last day or two, that it is a novel experience to 
chronicle the return of one member. This is Mr. 
W. A. McArthur, the Liberal Whip, who reappeared 
in London yesterday after paying a flying visit to 
the Antipodes. To visit Australia and return 
between the end of August and the middle of 
December, and to spend several weeks on the Aus- 
tralian continent, is a feat even in these days of 
rapid travelling. 

Wednesday.—The death of Mr. George von 
Bunsen recalls attention not only to a remarkable 
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family, but to a vemarkable personality, Mr, 
Runeen wae one of the eons of the distinguished 
chevalier of the eame name, Whilet some members 
of the family east in their lot with their friends 
and eonnections in’ Kogland and beeame Mnglich 
citivens, George von Huneen entered into public life 
in Germany, and sought to advance the cause of 
true Liberaliom in the Prueeian Parliament, A man 
of great ability and of unblemished character, he 
seemed likely to have a brilliant political career, 
Rut hie viewe were not thoee of Prince Hiemarck, 
The Tron Chancellor hated his Liberaliom and deliber 
ately eet about the work of crushing him, as he had 
erushed co many other persone who had etood in his 
war The etory of George von Bunsen was a repeti 
tion in a modified form of that of Count von Arnim, 
He wae subjected not merely to political lit to eocial 
ostraciem in hie own home, and the man who was 
fitted te adorn any rank in society, and who wae 
eagerly weleomed by many distinguished persona on 
his periodical vieife to England, wae treated as a 
pariah and an outeaet in Rerlin, So atrict and ernel 
wae the boyeott imposed by Prince Riemarck, when 
at the height of hie power, that | have been told 
that for monthe ata stretch none save the nearest 
relatives of the persecuted man ever crossed the 
threshold of hie door, The Emperor William hase his 
faulte, but, after all, he did a great thing when he 
overturned the miserable bully who was «eo long the 
representative of Germany in the eyes of the world, 

All playgoers will regret to hear that Sir Henry 
leving's most unlucky accident, though not in itself 
a very serious matter, will probably keep him in bed 
for a considerable time to come, Nothing could be 
more unfortunate than this occurrence at the very 
moment when he had achieved one of his most 
remarkable triumphs, and there will be universal 
sympathy with him. 

Yesterday men of science were very much in 
evidence in the West End of London. The muni- 
fieence of Mr. Ludwig Mond has supplied England 
with the finest laboratory for scientific research 
in the whole world, There is nothing, even in Ger- 
many, to cqual the new institution in Albemarle 
Street; and a most admirable, as well as generous, 
wee has been made of creat wealth. Great things 
may be expected hereafter as the fruits of the work 
dome in the Davy-Faraday laboratory. 

Thuredey.—Christmas comes with the usual 
fog. and it must indeed be confessed that the mist 
and gloom hang round more than the mere physical 
sitmation. Despite the rumours from Constantinople 
amd the undoubted fact of the amnesty for the 
Armenians, the fog still hangs heavily over the whole 
Hastern Qoestion, and it is almost as much in fear as 
in bope that we await the lifting of the shroud 
which envelopes the future. There is one unex- 
pected gleam of light on the horizon. That, strange 
to say, is commected with Irish affairs. Talking 
resterday to ome who knows Ireland thoroughly, I 
was told bow at this moment there is a remarkable 
crewing together of different classes in Ireland. It 
is mm One solely, perhaps not even mainly, to the 
report of the FPimance Commission. It seems as 
though the socia] feuds in that “most distressful 
commiry " bed been at last exhausted, and that 
there were some prospect of a change for the better 
iD the relations of all classes. It may or may not 
ve sO: but et lemet it is a hopeful sign that men 


tele of such se thing as pos-ible. 
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aleo for the light they shed upon each other and on 
their versatile and genial author, He has charmed 
multitudes with his etories, but to us their charm 
ic, if not surpassed, at lenct equalled by the fascina 
tion of theee graver works; yet his matter, however 
grave, never loses in hia hands brilliance of colour 
or elegance of form, Hoe was the last man the late 
Matthew Arnold heard preach, and even that fas- 
tidious eritie could not have applied to him the 
epithet he used to describe the civilieation of America 

“uninteresting.” Whatever defecta Dr, Wataon 
may have, he is never dull; he ie always interesting 
heeanse he ia eo full of interests, His brilliance has 
nothing laboured about it; it is happy because spon 
taneous; it is rich and varied because it expresses a 
singularly open temper, gonial temperament, and a 
spirit eo kindly that it knows how to be caustic 
without being bitter. He has found ont the romance 
which in everyday life lies open to the minister, if 
only he has an eye to read it; and he has made his 
secret aA common posseeeion, He has painted faces 
and forma which, though softened by distance and 
idealised by fancy, are yet faces and forms he actually 
eaw; and what he has seen he has made others see, 
wrrounding with the charm which it bears to him- 
self the remote and simple life which eeems to so 
many sombre or vacuous merely because they watch 
it without the buoyant humanity and sympathetic 
insight which sees the whole of life and sees it asa 
whole, The painter of humble life must know it as 
only the pastor or the doctor can—not nas it lives in 
the cringing and whining pauper, fit only for the 
workhouse, which the charities of my Lady Bounti- 
ful tend to create, but as it is in the industrious, 
independent, frugal, self-respectfal home — before 
he can see its picturesque features, The only true 
realiem must express a large idealiem. The life that, 
looked at from without, appears sordid may, if looked 
at from within, lie radiant under “the light that 
never was on sea or shore.” And this idealicm has 
only made Ian Maclaren's stories the more faithful 
to nature because the more comprehensive of the 
elements, visible and invisible, embodied in the 
natures he describes. 

We may put these graver books and the tales 
that first gave him literary fame together as the 
joint fruits of his imaginative sympathy dealing 
with the experiences of his ministerial life. The 
stories which have immortalised Drumtochty are 
not so much the work of a creative imagination 
as of one interpretative and reminiscent. They 
tell what a man who has been a minister in a 
Perthshire parish—where Highlands and Lowlands 
meet—saw with his own eyes, though only eyes 
such as his could have seen what he saw. The poor 
scholar—his mother so silent yet so winsome and 
tender in her silence; his father so inarticulate as he 
moves in a world he hardly realises; the old dominie 
proud of his scholars, while himself the pride of the 
parish ; the farmers so interested in each other, in 
their crops, in their religious problems, in their 
pastors and teachers—are true to the nature which 
many a Scotch minister has known in places as 
remote, yet as patriotic without being parochial, as 
Drumtochty. The most perfect of Ian Maclaren’s 
stories—the “doctor of the old school”—is perfect 
because of its very truth to a type which was all too 
common in days not so very remote from these. 
The life he has described was a simple life, the hasty 
visitor might have characterised it as a vacant and 
empty and possibly a squalid one; butit only waited 
the coming of the man who had sympathy with the 
people, with their affections, their beliefs, their 
humour, their piety, their struggle to win an 
honourable livelihood and fit the sons for a 
higher race than the fathers had run, to be turned 
into the poetry which is real only as it is simple, 
and true only as it reflects Nature. We are not 
speaking without knowledge or experience. There 
is scarcely a character in all Ian Maclaren’s gal- 
lery that could not be supplied with a com- 
panion picture from the experience of the present 
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writer, who once had the honour to be minister in 
a parish which was less picturesque in its physical 
aspects than Drumtochty, but was quite as rich in 
picturesque humanity. Nor is this the only parallel 
experience. We have all of late been reading from 
the greatest living master of the northern idyll the 
moving autobiographical biography of “ Margaret 
Ogilvy,” yet, as we read, there has ever stood behind 
her another figure who bore another name, and yet 
seemed to us clothed in even sweeter and stronger 
qualities, who lived a life as graciously potent, as 
quaintly humorous, as vivid in ite memories and 
undying in its loves, as strong in its hold upon the 
past and cheerful in the face of the future, and who 
lived for a good decade longer than Margaret Ogilvy 
to mould thow who grew up to serve her with an 
affection that was curiously akin to worship. We 
thus rejoice to see lives we have known and persons 
we have loved represented, as it were, vicariously by 
other and fitter bands than ours. 

But if the experiences of a ministry passed ina 
Perthshire parish live in the stories, the experiences 
of a larger ministry passed amid the men of a great 
city, distinguished at once in commerce and in 
letters, have been distilled into the two books now 
before us, They are as fall of the lessons the 
preacher has learned from his people as the stories 
themselves. But the difference lies here: in the 
one case the interest lies in the characters of his 
rustic parishioners, as reflected in the mirror of the 
ministry's memory; but in the other cave the 
interest lies in the minister himself. What one feels 
on every page of these two books is the man. He 
lives there with vivid eye, quick sympathy, imagina- 
tive insight, swift speech, and high yet genial 
purpose. Yet to both books the congregation has, 
in one sense, contributed as much as the preacher. 
They have supplied him with experience which has 
stimulated, instructed, inspired, and with material 
which he must interpret, with living minds to under- 
stand ; but he has informed all he has received with 
the life of his own spirit, the light of his own faith, 
the energy of his own purpose. 

Of these two books, the one may be described 
as the preacher's philosophy of the ministry, though 
philosophy is too pretentious a word to be applied to 
either the man or the book ; theory might be better 
were it not that it would speak too much of an 
abstract idea, too little of the thought which has 
transformed the experience by which it has been 
informed. The other book may be described as the 
preacher at work. It exhibits him exercising his 
function as prophet and evangelist and teacher, 
seeking to shape the conduct through moulding the 
thoughts of men. And, as such, it deserves the study 
of men who fain would preach. 

The book on “ The Care of Souls” is distinguished 
by a sober gaiety, a humour penetrated by high 
purpose, a noble sense of the possibilities of the 
pulpit, a tender sense of the duties and the burdens 
of the pastorate. There is not a dall or uninterest- 
ing page in it. It is a happy book—the work of a 
man who delights in what he describes, who praises 
because he has himself tasted the joy of per- 
formance, and yet who has an eye that is as keen to 
detect the foibles of the preacher as the suffering 
and forbearance, or petulance and impatience, or 
susceptibility and enthusiasm of the congregation. 
It is the work of a man who has a happy knack of 
turning weaknesses, both human and professional, to 
good account, of getting profit out of them by using 
them to provoke mirth, and yet, when his eye most 
sparkles with humour, or his pen with caricature, or 
his tongue with satire, the writer is evidently most 
in earnest. We can hardly conceive any man, 
whether a maker of sermons or a hearer of them, 
being anything but the better and the wiser for 
the readi:.g of this bright and living book. 

The other book, on “ The Mind of the Master,” is 
full also of interest and brightness, of sharp sayings, 
of vivid imagination, and of wholesome words. It 
would be a mistake to regard it as a book of theology 





or to discuss it as a whole or in any of its parts as a 
treatise that deals consecutively, constructively, and 
critically with a great theme. Nothing, indeed, 
would be easier than to find out superficial inconsist- 
encies which could be made to seem contradictions. 
Character is at one place spoken of as if it were the 
whole of religion; in a later section the whole be- 
comes more nearly equivalent to thought or belief. 
But this superficial inconsistency only illustrates the 
preacher's method when attempting to drive home 
the truth he has selected to handle. He throws it 
in every possible form into prominence, indulges in 
happy audacities, is even when he implies most or 
suggests most sharp, crisp, incisive. The proportion 
of the parts to the whole is not the thing he is seek- 
ing to describe, but the pre-eminence of the thing 
he has undertaken to commend, its importance for 
the control of conscience and the guidance of life. 
And to attain this end he uses all the resources of 
rhetoric and literature he is master of. So read this 
book illustrates the other. It shows how the 
preacher concentrates on his theme, makes it for the 
time being the sole child of his intellect, adorning it 
with all the riches his imagination and heart, his 
intellect and experience, can supply. And this does 
not mean that the total effect is false, or that the 
inconsistencies are contradictions that defeat or 
neutralise each other; rather it means that the 
whole when seen together becomes harmonious ; 
nature and experience taking good care that where 
the convictions of a sincere spirit are sincerely 
expressed the total result will be integrity and 
truth. 

We commend these two books to the admirers of 
Ian Maclaren as truthful mirrors of the man and 
happily framed expositions of the beliefs he lives by. 








I3 LONDON WATER PURE? 





\ YE remember no more ludicrous example of the 
\ extent to which party feeling will warp 
private judgment than is afforded by the con- 
troversy on the London Water Question, which for 
some weeks past has been proceeding in the Times. 
The majority of the London County Council are 
committed, in the public interest, to proposals for 
the purchase of the water companies’ undertakings ; 
consequently the Times newspaper and the Unionist 
party must, regardless of the public interest, fight 
that proposal to the death. But not only that. The 
chemical advisers of the Council have reported 
adversely to the purity of the water in the 
Thames and Lea; consequently the Unionists must 
produce a chemist —they cannot find many of 
repute—who will cavil at these experiments and 
dispute these conclusions. Lastly, when driven to 
admit that the quality of London water is not 
above reproach, the Times leader-writers—even 
their own chemists, to do them justice, cease to 
support them here—fall back on the desperate 
suggestion that, even if the water which we drink 
be poisonous, it really doesn’t seem t» matter 
much. One would almost imagine that the health 
and security of Londoners were to these gentle- 
men of no importance, compared with the necessity 
of defending vested interests, and of thwarting 
the London County Council at any cost to common 
sense. 

The isenes in this singular controversy are 
brought to a head by the answer of Mr. Dibdin, the 
Council's chemist, to his critics, published in the 
Times last week, and accompanied by some very 
silly comments on that journal's part. The gist of 
the matter in debate is this. “ Expert opinion is 
now unanimous "—so says one of the critics of the 
present supply, and one of its defenders answers 
that the fact “is now admitted on all hands "—that 
the unfiltered waters of the Thames and Lea are 
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family, but to a remarkable personality. Mr. 
Bunsen was one of the sons of the distinguished 
chevalier of the same name. Whilst some members 
of the family cast in their lot with their friends 
and connections in England and became English 
citizens, George von Bunsen entered into public life 
in Germany, and sought to advance the cause of 
true Liberalism in the Prussian Parliament. A man 
of great ability and of unblemished character, he 
seemed likely to have a brilliant political career. 
But his views were not those of Prince Bismarck. 
The Iron Chancellor hated his Liberalism and deliber- 
ately set about the work of crushing him, as he had 
crushed so many other persons who had stood in his 
way. The story of George von Bunsen was a repeti- 
tion in a modified form of that of Count von Arnim. 
He was subjected not merely to political but to social 
ostracism in his own home, and the man who was 
fitted to adorn any rank in society, and who was 
eagerly welcomed by many distinguished persons on 
his periodical visits to England, was treated as a 
pariah and an outcast in Berlin. So strict and cruel 
was the boycott imposed by Prince Bismarck, when 
at the height of his power, that I have been told 
that for months at a stretch none save the nearest 
relatives of the persecuted man ever crossed the 
threshold of his door. The Emperor William has his 
faults, but, after all, he did a great thing when he 
overturned the miserable bully who was so long the 
representative of Germany in the eyes of the world. 

All playgoers will regret to hear that Sir Henry 
Irving's most unlucky accident, though not in itself 
a very serious matter, will probably keep him in bed 
for a considerable time to come. Nothing could be 
more unfortunate than this occurrence at the very 
moment when he had achieved one of his most 
remarkable triumphs, and there will be universal 
sympathy with him. 

Yesterday men of science were very much in 
evidence in the West End of London. The muni- 
ficence of Mr. Ludwig Mond has supplied England 
with the finest laboratory for scientific research 
in the whole world. There is nothing, even in Ger- 
many, to equal the new institution in Albemarle 
Street; and a most admirable, as well as generous, 
use has been made of great wealth. Great things 
may be expected hereafter as the fruits of the work 
done in the Davy-Faraday laboratory. 

Thursday.—Christmas comes with the usual 
fog, and it must indeed be confessed that the mist 
and gloom hang round more than the mere physical 
situation. Despite the rumours from Constantinople 
and the undoubted fact of the amnesty for the 
Armenians, the fog still hangs heavily over the whole 
Eastern Question, and it is almost as much in fear as 
in hope that we await the lifting of the shroud 
which envelopes the future. There is one unex- 
pected gleam of light on the horizon. That, strange 
to say, is connected with Irish affairs. Talking 
yesterday to one who knows Ireland thoroughly, [ 
was told how at this moment there is a remarkable 
drawing together of different classes in Ireland. It 
is not due solely, perhaps not even mainly, to the 
report of the Finance Commission. It seems as 
though the social feuds in that “ most distressful 
country” had been at last exhausted, and that 
there were some prospect of a change for the better 
in the relations of all classes. It may or may not 
be so; but at least it is a hopeful sign that men 
talk of such a thing as possible. 








THE STORY-TELLER AS A DIVINE. 
\ ) E have before us two delightful and instructive 
books by Dr. John Watson, alias Ian Maclaren.* 
They are both very welcome for their own sakes, and 
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also for the light they shed upon each other and on 
their versatile and genial author. He has charmed 
multitudes with his stories, but to us their charm 
is, if not surpassed, at least equalled by the fascina- 
tion of these graver works ; yet his matter, however 
grave, never loses in his hands brilliance of colour 
or elegance of form. He was the last man the late 
Matthew Arnold heard preach, and even that fas- 
tidious critic could not have applied to him the 
epithet he used to describe the civilisation of America 
—* uninteresting.” Whatever defects Dr. Watson 
may have, he is never dull; he is always interesting 
because he is so full of interests. His brilliance has 
nothing laboured about it; it is happy because spon- 
taneous ; it is rich and varied because it expresses a 
singularly open temper, genial temperament, and a 
spirit so kindly that it knows how to be caustic 
without being bitter. He has found out the romance 
which in everyday life lies open to the minister, if 
only he has an eye to read it; and he has made his 
secret a common possession. He has painted faces 
and forms which, though softened by distance and 
idealised by fancy, are yet faces and forms he actually 
saw; and what he has seen he has made others see, 
surrounding with the charm which it bears to him- 
self the remote and simple life which seems to so 
many sombre or vacuous merely because they watch 
it without the buoyant humanity and sympathetic 
insight which sees the whole of life and sees it as a 
whole. The painter of humble life must know it as 
only the pastor or the doctor can—not as it lives in 
the cringing and whining pauper, fit only for the 
workhouse, which the charities of my Lady Bounti- 
ful tend to create, but as it is in the industrious, 
independent, frugal, self-respectful home — before 
he can see its picturesque features. The only true 
realism must express a large idealism. The life that, 
looked at from without, appears sordid may, if looked 
at from within, lie radiant under “the light that 
never was on sea or shore.” And this idealism has 
only made Ian Maclaren’s stories the more faithful 
to nature because the more comprehensive of the 
elements, visible and invisible, embodied in the 
natures he describes. 

We may put these graver books and the tales 
that first gave him literary fame together as the 
joint fruits of his imaginative sympathy dealing 
with the experiences of his ministerial life. The 
stories which have immortalised Drumtochty are 
not so much the work of a creative imagination 
as of one interpretative and reminiscent. They 
tell what a man who has been a minister in a 
Perthshire parish—where Highlands and Lowlands 
meet—saw with his own eyes, though only eyes 
such as his could have seen what he saw. The poor 
scholar—his mother so silent yet so winsome and 
tender in her silence; his father so inarticulate as he 
moves in a world he hardly realises; the old dominie 
proud of his scholars, while himself the pride of the 
parish ; the farmers so interested in each other, in 
their crops, in their religious problems, in their 
pastors and teachers—are true to the nature which 
many a Scotch minister has known in places as 
remote, yet as patriotic without being parochial, as 
Drumtochty. The most perfect of Ian Maclaren’s 
stories—the “doctor of the old school”—is perfect 
because of its very truth to a type which was all too 
common in days not so very remote from these. 
The life he has described was a simple life, the hasty 
visitor might have characterised it as a vacant and 
empty and possibly a squalid one; but it only waited 
the coming of the man who had sympathy with the 
people, with their affections, their beliefs, their 
humour, their piety, their struggle to win an 
honourable livelihood and fit the sons for a 
higher race than the fathers had run, to be turned 
into the poetry which is real only as it is simple, 
and true only as it reflects Nature. We are not 
speaking without knowledge or experience. There 
is scarcely a character in all Ian Maclaren’s gal- 
lery that could not be supplied with a com- 
panion picture from the experience of the present 
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writer, who once had the honour to be minister in 
a parish which was less; picturesque in its physical 
aspects than Drumtochty, but was quite as rich in 
picturesque humanity. Nor is this the only parallel 
experience. We have all of late been reading from 
the greatest living master of the northern idyll the 
moving autobiographical biography of “ Margaret 
Ogilvy,” yet, as we read, there has ever stood behind 
her another figure who bore another name, and yet 
seemed to us clothed in even sweeter and stronger 
qualities, who lived a life as graciously potent, as 
quaintly humorous, as vivid in its memories and 
undying in its loves, as strong in its hold upon the 
past and cheerful in the face of the future, and who 
lived for a good decade longer than Margaret Ogilvy 
to mould those who grew up to serve her with an 
affection that was curiously akin to worship. We 
thus rejoice to see lives we have known and persons 
we have loved represented, as it were, vicariously by 
other and fitter hands than ours. 

But if the experiences of a ministry passed ina 
Perthshire parish live in the stories, the experiences 
of a larger ministry passed amid the men of a great 
city, distinguished at once in commerce and in 
letters, have been distilled into the two books now 
before us. They are as full of the lessons the 
preacher has learned from his people as the stories 
themselves. But the difference lies here: in the 
one case the interest lies in the characters of his 
rustic parishioners, as reflected in the mirror of the 
ministry’s memory; but in the other case the 
interest lies in the minister himself. What one feels 
on every page of these two books is the man. He 
lives there with vivid eye, quick sympathy, imagina- 
tive insight, swift speech, and high yet genial 
purpose. Yet to both books the congregation has, 
in one sense, contributed as much as the preacher. 
They have supplied him with experience which has 
stimulated, instructed, inspired, and with material 
which he must interpret, with living minds to under- 
stand ; but he has informed all he has received with 
the life of his own spirit, the light of his own faith, 
the energy of his own purpose. 

Of these two books, the one may be described 
as the preacher's philosophy of the ministry, though 
philosophy is too pretentious a word to be applied to 
either the man or the book; theory might be better 
were it not that it would speak too much of an 
abstract idea, too little of the thought which has 
transformed the experience by which it has been 
informed. The other book may be described as the 
preacher at work. It exhibits him exercising his 
function as prophet and evangelist and teacher, 
seeking to shape the conduct through moulding the 
thoughts of men. And, as such, it deserves the study 
of men who fain would preach. 

The book on “ The Cure of Souls” is distinguished 
by a sober gaiety, a humour penetrated by high 
purpose, a noble sense of the possibilities of the 
pulpit, a tender sense of the duties and the burdens 
of the pastorate. There is not a dull or uninterest- 
ing page in it. It is a happy book—the work of a 
man who delights in what he describes, who praises 
because he has himself tasted the joy of per- 
formance, and yet who has an eye that is as keen to 
detect the foibles of the preacher as the suffering 
and forbearance, or petulance and impatience, or 
susceptibility and enthusiasm of the congregation. 
It is the work of a man who has a happy knack of 
turning weaknesses, both human and professional, to 
good account, of getting profit out of them by using 
them to provoke mirth, and yet, when his eye most 
sparkles with humour, or his pen with caricature, or 
his tongue with satire, the writer is evidently most 
in earnest. We can hardly conceive any man, 
whether a maker of sermons or a hearer of them, 
being anything but the better and the wiser for 
the readii.g of this bright and living book. 

The other book, on “ The Mind of the Master,” is 
full also of interest and brightness, of sharp sayings, 
of vivid imagination, and of wholesome words. It 
would be a mistake to regard it as a book of theology 





or to discuss it as a whole or in any of its parts as a 
treatise that deals consecutively, constructively, and 
critically with a great theme. Nothing, indeed, 
would be easier than to find out superficial inconsist- 
encies which could be made to seem contradictions. 
Character is at one place spoken of as if it were the 
whole of religion; in a later section the whole be- 
comes more nearly equivalent to thought or belief. 
But this superficial inconsistency only illustrates the 
preacher's method when attempting to drive home 
the truth he has selected to handle. He throws it 
in every possible form into prominence, indulges in 
happy audacities, is even when he implies most or 
suggests most sharp, crisp, incisive. The proportion 
of the parts to the whole is not the thing he is seek- 
ing to describe, but the pre-eminence of the thing 
he has undertaken to commend, its importance for 
the control of conscience and the guidance of life. 
And to attain this end he uses all the resources of 
rhetoric and literature he is master of. So read this 
book illustrates the other. It shows how the 
preacher concentrates on his theme, makes it for the 
time being the sole child of his intellect, adorning it 
with all the riches his imagination and heart, his 
intellect and experience, can supply. And this does 
not mean that the total effect is false, or that the 
inconsistencies are contradictions that defeat or 
neutralise each other; rather it means that the 
whole when seen together becomes harmonious ; 
nature and experience taking good care that where 
the convictions of a sincere spirit are sincerely 
expressed the total result will be integrity and 
truth. 

We commend these two books to the admirers of 
Ian Maclaren as truthful mirrors of the man and 
happily framed expositions of the beliefs he lives by. 








IS LONDON WATER PURE? 





YE remember no more ludicrous example of the 
W extent to which party feeling will warp 
private judgment than is afforded by the con- 
troversy on the London Water Question, which for 
some weeks past has been proceeding in the Times. 
The majority of the London County Council are 
committed, in the public interest, to proposals for 
the purchase of the water companies’ undertakings ; 
consequently the Times newspaper and the Unionist 
party must, regardless of the public interest, fight 
that proposal to the death. But not only that. The 
chemical advisers of the Council have reported 
adversely to the purity of the water in the 
Thames and Lea; consequently the Unionists must 
produce a chemist—they cannot find many of 
repute—who will cavil at these experiments and 
dispute these conclusions. Lastly, when driven to 
admit that the quality of London water is not 
above reproach, the Times leader-writers—even 
their own chemists, to do them justice, cease to 
support them here—fall back on the desperate 
suggestion that, even if the water which we drink 
be poisonous, it really doesn’t seem t> matter 
much. One would almost imagine that the health 
and security of Londoners were to these gentle- 
men of no importance, compared with the necessity 
of defending vested interests, and of thwarting 
the London County Council at any cost to common 
sense. 

The issues in this singular controversy are 
brought to a head by the answer of Mr. Dibdin, the 
Council's chemist, to his critics, published in the 
Times last week, and accompanied by some very 
silly comments on that journal's part. The gist of 
the matter in debate is this. ‘“ Expert opinion is 
now unanimous”’—so says one of the critics of the 
present supply, and one of its defenders answers 
that the fact “is now admitted on all hands '’—that 
the unfiltered waters of the Thames and Lea are 
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unfit to serve as a supply of drinking water to the 
metropolis, on account of the possible danger to 
health involved.” That being so, it is also admitted 
that the purity of the water which we drink de- 
pends entirely on the efficiency of the methods of 
purification which the Water Companies adopt. 
These purifying processes consist of storage in large 
subsidence reservoirs followed by sand-filtration. 
The defenders of the present system assert that 
these processes are so perfect that by no possi- 
bility can they break down. The critics of the 
present system admit the general excellence of the 
purifying methods, but contend with unanswer- 
able force that in exceptional circumstances, such as 
an extreme frost, even the best precautions may 
break down, and that the health of London is too 
serious an interest to be exposed to risks which 
could be avoided by using water originally pure. 
Compared with this broad and simple argument, all 
other questions raised during the discussion seem tous 
of little importance. But even on those minor issues 
it is worth pointing out that the companies’ 
opponents have an overwhelming case. The two 
points which the opponents of the Council bring 
forward are these. First, they assert that dis- 
tinguished chemists, of whom Dr. Percy Frankland 
is the chief, satisfied themselves and a Royal Com- 
mission some time since that the water supplied by 
the London water companies is, as it issues from 
their filters, under ordinary circumstances suf- 
ficiently pare. Secondly, they draw attention to 
the fact that Mr. Dibdin and Dr. Klein—who have 
more recently, in co-operation with other distin- 
guished chemists, analysed London water for the 
County Council—have differed in some particulars 
as to the number of bacteria which the samples 
delivered to them contained. The further sugges- 
tion made, that the Council's analysts did not use 
sufficient precautions in collecting the samples which 
they tested, has been so completely disposed of by 
these gentlemen’s descriptions of the elaborate care 
they took, that it has apparently been abandoned 
even by the Times. Well, of any advantage which 
accrues to them from their second contention we 
readily make a present to the Council's opponents, 
only pointing out that in their disapproval of the com- 
panies’ water Dr. Klein and Mr. Dibdin entirely agree, 
and that Mr. Dibdin is, with regard to the bacteria, 
in substantial agreement with Dr. Frankland on the 
other side. The point becomes, therefore, of no im- 
portance whatever except to disputants who wish to 
draw a red herring across the trail. It is on the first 
point that issue must be joined. Here the com- 
panies’ apologist in the Times loftily brushes aside 
the report of the Council's analysts, because these 
gentlemen examined the water taken from the mains 
—that is, the water as it reaches us—instead of con- 
fining themselves, like their opponents, to the water 
as it issues from the companies’ filters. But the 
Council's analysts naturally reply that what they 
are concerned to discover is the quality of the water 
which Londoners have to drink ; and that, compared 
with this, the condition of the water as it leaves the 
companies’ filters is, even accepting all the reports 
of their opponents about it, of no account at 
all. We must confess that this is a rejoinder to 
which the ordinary man will find it difficult to 
reply. 

But beyond this main contention, that what has 
to be examined is the water, not as it may be in 
some stage of filtration, but as it is supplied to 
us, the Council's analysts have other considerations 
to suggest. First, Mr. Dibdin points out that his 
results were based upon daily tests, and there- 
fore upon the average of some twenty-six or 
twenty-seven analyses per month, instead of being 
based, like those of Dr. Frankland and his coad- 
jutors, upon only one or two analyses per month. 
This point has not been met. Again, Dr. Klein 
points out that the reports of the companies’ 
analysts are in some essential respects imperfect, 
because they say nothing about the character of the 





microbes when a large volume of water is examined 
by suitable methods, whereas it is only by examin- 
ing the water in such a manner that the bacteria 
can be properly discerned. This point, again, has 
not been met. But what is more important is 
Mr. Dibdin’s deliberate statement, based both on 
chemical and on microscopical examination, that the 
suspended matter in the water supplied to the con- 
sumers, about which the companies’ analysts have 
nothing to say, is substantially of the same character 
as that occurring in the unfiltered water which re- 
ceives the drainage of a large population; that its 
nature is not always affected by filtration, though its 
amount may be; and that consequently the filtration 
of the water companies is not perfect, as the sup- 
porters of the Companies contend. To this most 
serious allegation the Companies’ apologists have 
attempted no reply. To sum up, then, the upshot 
of the controversy is this. It is clear that without 
a perfect system of filtration the water of the 
Thames and Lea is not a healthy or a pure supply 
for a vast and increasing population. It is clear 
that the present system of filtration adopted by the 
Water Companies is, even under ordinary conditions, 
though good, not above suspicion. It is clear that 
under extraordinary conditions, such as have oc- 


curred within recent memory, that system may 


altogether fail. Arguments, such as the Times 
produces, that there are many bacteria in the wells 
of Kent, and that the people of Loch Katrine 
suffer more from “ water-borne"’ diseases, whatever 
that may mean, than the people of the valley of the 
Thames, are, compared with these grave considera- 
tions, too trivial to deserve any notice but contempt. 
The body responsible for the government of London 
proposes to us, after prolonged deliberations, a 
scheme for bringing us an inexhaustible supply of 
pure water from the hills of Wales; and lays before 
us definite and reasonable suggestions for carrying 


that proposal out. It is impossible to believe that. 


the people of London will, in face of this, for the 
sake of venting party grudges, insist on retaining a 
water supply which is neither adequate nor pure, or 
that they will long be misled by counsels or baffled 
by interests so unworthy of respect, 








OLD ENGLISH AND NEW. 





“ HE mortallest enemy unto knowledge, and that 

which hath done the greatest execution upon 
truth,” said Sir Thomas Browne in his “ Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica,” “ hath been a peremptory adhesion unto 
Authority, and more especially the establishing our 
beliefs upon the dictates of Antiquity.” Thus the 
wise and grave physician, writing in that year 1645, 
when Naseby was fought, and a little ere the axe 
at Whitehall, severing King Charles’s head from his 
body, had made a clear division between Old and 
New England. For with Charles I. ends the seven- 
teenth century, and in his coffin a whole literature 
of science, religion, and philosophy lies buried.. 
Who now reads Jeremy Taylor, Doctor John Donne, 
Bishop Hall, the melancholy Burton? How many 
could tell you more than the name of Milton’s 
“ Areopagitica,” to say nothing of his radiant and 
overpowering eloquence in other tracts, the very 
titles of which, “ Colasterion,’ “An Apology for 
Smectymnuus,” are become enigmatical as arrow- 


heads upon some tablet from Koyunjik? Bacom 


himself, were it not for his “ Essays,’ would be a 
lost author, since to inductive knowledge he has 
given no particular précis, or summaries of ex- 
perience, that can now aid the chemist or the 
electrician. Walton is still the beloved of them 
that go a-fishing; Clarendon lives in his plausible, 
large-flowing, never-to-be-trusted narrative. But 
these announce a coming age, like the bright-eyed 
Hobbes of Malmesbury, who anticipated Hume or 
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even Kant. That period which, beginning some- 
where in Shakespeare’s youth, dreamt, and syllo- 
gised, and wrote sonnets, and preached long sermons, 
and wrangled about prerogative, and debated pre- 
destination, and was at once fantastical and sober, 
earnest and dissolute, pedantic and revolutionary, 
had run its course by the time that “ Leviathan” 
Was exercising men’s minds; and with the Restora- 
tion a new world comes in. How shall the old be 
described? It was a sort of English Renaissance, 
the poetical achievements of which survive, and 
have never been surpassed. But its gorgeous, 
pensive prose only scholars read; to most men 
it is a dead, unvisited language, the charm of 
which they do not attempt to revive, while its 
appeal to antiquity and authority must seem in 
their eyes what Sir Thomas Browne has called it, 
a “mortal enemy unto knowledge.” 

And to scientific knowledge it would be such. 
There is, however, a knowledge more humane—the 
Littere Humaniores, to speak by the card—which 
takes all life for its province; an art rather than 
a science, curious, inquisitive, leisurely, seeking in- 
spiration through wild and wayward journeying, 
over seas of speculative thought, and by long flights 
from to-day’s commonplace. It loves contrast, 
revels in the quaint and peculiar, fastens upon the 
fanciful, is not daunted by the extravagant, yet has 
@ sound sense and remains unmoved by rhetoric, 
though tasting its keen delights. This pleasure 
Montaigne had in reading; perhaps it is the finest 
reward of culture, to enjoy, and to be the wiser that 
one has drunk deep of such a draught. It does not 
scorn, as Burton affected to do, “jingling terms, 
tropes, strong lines that, like Acestes’ arrows, caught 
fire as they flew, strains of wit, brave heats, elogies, 
hyperbolical exornations” ; but, for all that, it has a 
standard severely classical whereby to measure the 
‘worth of these. It has learnt the secret of kindling 
a fire with old drift-wood, making its salt, and tar, 
and resin sparkle again. To such an art every 
Renaissance will be precious. Moreover, since we 


‘live in a bric-i-brac age ourselves, when affecta- 


tion abounds, when euphuism hangs out its three- 
piled velvet, decadence melts down language to a 
coloured paste, and the boundaries of prose and 
verse have grown indiscernible, there is no slight 
amusement in comparing these two patterns, the 
seventeenth century as woven upon a Greek and 
Latin loom, and the nineteenth (or is it the 
twentieth ?) composed in hard mosaic from German, 
Greek, Old French, Hindu, Buddhist, and Japanese. 
We invite the literary critic to follow up this 
comparison ; he will find it by no means unfruitful. 
As he travels down the pages of magnificent though 
somewhat disordered English, bequeathed to us by 
those mighty pedants, the divines, wits, and philoso- 
phers that walked the stage under James I. and 
Charles I., he will surely feel how close is the 
resemblance in style, though not in weight, between 
their meditations and the raven-winged pessimism 
which hangs over literature now. “ Pensive” is the 
word for both. To each of these generations a new 
and undreamt-of world has made itself known; and 
the ancient landmarks, suddenly taken up and 
removed to immense distances, no longer serve 
as proofs of the sweet security in which their fore- 
fathers lived. A fresh authority calling the old in 
question, men are flung back upon the judgment 
within ; must they not be sceptics or enthusiasts ? for 
who is to teach them and not raise a discussion? As 
many schools, so many sects. Meanwhile the very 
unrest, coupled with this late disclosure of things 
not hitherto known, stirs up the spirit, forecasts 
unattempted methods in art, explores the attainable, 
and throws out hints and prophecies which one 
will interpret into Realism, another (not unlike him) 
vaunt as iustifying Impressionism, a third and a 
fourth combine into symbol and Mysticism. To dis- 
cover the likeness of all these modern schools in 
Spenser, Donne, Marlowe, Ben Jonson ; in the choice 
syllables of Bacon, the similitudes and golden 





imagery of Taylor, nay, in Milton’s blazing diamond- 
like mirror as he holds it up to falsehood and blinds 
its misty eyeballs, were an enterprise far from 
impossible, and not a little enlightening. 

But the differences crave to be marked down also. 
Why do we read our Shakespeare still, and not read 
Milton’s prose, or so much as turn a languid eye 
upon the unimaginable riches, considered merely as 
literature, that are heaped up in the Jacobean 
divines? They have learning, wit, passion, meta- 
phor, music ; their sadness haunts the memory like 
a speech in Hamlet; and the tragic message of 
religion as they deliver it to their hearers will not 
leave us unstung. Yet we read them not. The 
reason, to borrow from their own dialect, seems to 
be none else than this, that quick as they were to 
learn and imitate, they lacked discernment; they 
copied easily, they judged too lightly. “For, as 
every capacity may observe,” again says Sir Thomas 
Browne, “ most men of ages present so superstitiously 
do look on ages past, that the authorities of the one 
exceed the reasons of the other.’ Shakespeare had a 
miraculous insight which opened a window before 
him into the hearts of Cesar, Brutus, Antony; but 
he is never the pure antique, the echo of ancient 
saws, without discrimination or judgment, which 
Ben Jonson was, and Jeremy Taylor, and so far as 
style could make him such, even the thunder-voice 
of Milton. For all except the two supreme ones, 
the world-tragedian and the world-philosopher, 
Prospero and Francis Bacon, antiquity was too 
much. A sentiment which came to them from 
Seneca men took to be inspired ; any common saying, 
were it only in Greek, must be wisdom; and the 
medley of Christian and heathen in their exhorta- 
tions, where time, place, and circumstance are all 
confounded, might have been pardonable three 
hundred years previously, but strikes the modern 
reader as an incongruous anachronism. So artificial 
an intermingling of contraries will never be the 
callida junctura which Horace recommends as the 
secret of good composition. 

But this, precisely, it is to be a Renaissance; how 
else can we define it, save as an imitation and a 
transition? The English seventeenth century was 
at the same time Northern Gothic and Southern 
Classic, Christian but likewise Greek and Roman, 
Old Hebrew but intent upon solving problems with 
which Israel had little or no concern. When Milton 
undertakes his noble, but too rancorous, “ Defence of 
the English People” against the hired bully Saumaise, 
does anyone think that he can explain how the Par- 
liament was justified, until he has traversed every 
book in the Old Testament, and written like a com- 
mentator about Ahab and Amaziah? Instead of 
tracing the English Constitution, he must protect 
himself against arguments from Deuteronomy. 
Thus, every subject receives an indirect and most 
bizarre treatment, not according to reason and experi- 
ence, or to the ways of the world summed up philo- 
sophically, but as if at an obtuse angle, quite out of 
its natural attitude. This unhappy method still 
prevails; and Englishmen have the oddest fashion 
of dealing with great questions, whether in law, 
religion, or social science, that it is possible to 
imagine. Their philosophy is an Eastern bazaar, 
and their practice refuses to be explained on any 
one set of principles. But experience, adding to 
their knowledge a universe which in the year 1600 
was far beyond sight, has led them to a fairer 
estimate of antiquity, though it does not seem 
to have released them from the hankering after 
authority. They perceive the mischief which was 
done to that Jacobean school by its deference to 
names and sentences, when it should have taken 
counsel with Bacon and studied the world with its 
own eyes. We are now in the midst of a second 
Renaissance. So far as it affords matter, and rouses 
the mind to original effort, let us give it a welcome. 
But to copy without losing one’s own manner is as 
much as genius itself can accomplish. There was 
truth no less than satire in that saying of Hobbes, 
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“ Had I read as much as other men I should have 
been as ignorant as they.” The seventeenth century 
had learning and to spare, but so ignorant was it of 
things as they truly are that no one, however much 
he may be enamoured of its eloquence, any more 
puts faith in its philosophy. A Renaissance defiant 
of reason, uncontrolled by induction, will abound in 
leaves, but will surely yield no lasting fruit. 








LORD LEIGHTON’'S STUDIES. 
ee 

[ seems to me that there are two kinds of instruc- 

tion which we may receive about the work of an 
artist, besides that which we derive from a study of 
the work itself. There is what the artist, articulate 
or inarticulate, may choose to say himself. That is 
a document. We know its source. We can judge 
for ourselves of its weight, of its discretion or its 
indiscretion ; we know what bias to allow for. If the 
work interests us, we shall probably listen. It is true 
that the artist speaks at his peril—but that is his 
affair—and that, had he a eonscientious policeman 
at his elbow, who would warn him, as in duty bound, 
that what he said would be taken down, and might 
be used as evidence against him, he would sometimes 
hold his tongue, when he feels impelled to speak. 
There is, in the second place, what anyone who can 
get our ear may find to say on the work, as it is 
placed before the public. That is the critic. We 
give him as much rope as he wants, wherewith he may 
either hang himself, or on which he may, if he can, 
cross the dangerous falls, wheeling a barrow, whose 
contents, when they arrive, we are again at liberty 
to take or leave on their merits. The man I do not 
like is the printing friend, the man who is neither 
really behind the scenes nor frankly in the front of 
the house. The preface to the collection of 
Leighton’s studies, now on view at the Fine Art 
Society's galltries, by S. Pepys Cockerell, smacks of 
this damaging advocacy. Icannot relish in the same 
writer, “he considered himself to have,” “ Leighton 
understood it to mean,” “he was a good deal burt,” 
“the way he used the drawing was this,” phrases 
implying intimacy and inspiration; and then: 
“Leighton did not” (avoid self-consciousness); “every 
element was not equally good in the result.” No, 
Mr. S. Pepys Cockerell! Come to us in the guise of 
someone who knew Leighton, and we will listen to 
everything which you can remember to have heard 
Leighton say, whether you tell it well or ill, because 
whatever Leighton said was worth listening to, but 
we do not want your appraisement of your friend. 
We can do that better for ourselves. 

“TI wonder what Leighton would say to see his 
sketches exhibited and sold like this,” someone 
who knew him said to me the other day. I think 
the real philosophy of this question is seldom under- 
stood. Thoughtless repetition depreciates commerce, 
until such phrases become cant, and run of themselves. 
Valuable work arms itself for care and preservation 
thus. It becomes of recognised money value. This 
causes it sooner or later to find its home where it is 
most valued. Its dissipation is the dissipation of a 
too large and too similar family, into homes where 
each child is a little flame, watched, and tended, and 
jealously guarded, a little sun, instead of an over- 
crowded moon, jostling round the family planet. 
Museums are for the pick, the crown, if it can be 
secured, of each artist's work. Crowd them 
with too much of ever so good a thing, and you 
bring neglect on the good thing and defeat the 
end of the collection. A study by Leighton hung 
on your wall, or mine, dear reader, would receive 
more homage in its lifetime than it would if it 
formed one of a collection of some hundreds in a 
museum. People do not pay money for things 
they do not love, and when they cease to love 
them they sell them; and so, by the surest means, 
the picture falls into appreciative hands again. 





All this may work out a little slowly, but, 
in the long run, the commercial test is the 
true one; and commercial value is the best 
preservative of fine work. No will, no trustee, 
no curator, no executor, can bind posterity to care, 
like your plain market value. Leighton’s house, as 
such, has no permanent market value. It will become 
a white elephant, and in ten years the tired piety will 
turn to foolishness and embarrassment. He lives in his 
work, in his admirable example, and in the memories 
of those who knew him. Do not let us consecrate 
in perpetuity the hotel, now that the brilliant guest 
has gone. Do not let us prepare for ourselves the 
sneers of an Albertian or a neo-Georgian generation, 
at the taste, in house decoration, of a late- Victorian 
President of the Royal Academy. 

Of the studies here exhibited, all weredoneas means 
to an end—that end, the paintings. And it is a ques- 
tion whether in some cases it will not be found that 
the means were the higher expression. It is not the 
moment here to examine the claims of paintings 
which we are to see in a few weeks at Burlington 
House. There is such a thing as fighting against the 
stars in their courses, and is it not possible that 
painters who wish to draw their inspiration from 
Greek art, and the only materials to whose hand are 
models from Fulham, and draperies from Liberty’s, 
are making bricks without straw? Translate the 
problem for a moment into our own days. You 
walk in the park. “There is a pretty costume!” 
“ Yes, but it comes from Paris, and the woman who 
is wearing it is like wn cheveu dans la soupe ; she 
is not dressed, she carries about with her a costume.” 
“ There is a chinchilla cape worth a hundred guineas, 
whose value obliterates the wearer.” “There goes 
a rare survival from 1880—a woman who can wear 
no hat till it has been sat upon, and who thinks lace 
‘inartistic’ if it is clean.’ There is a man with the 
wrong collar, the wrong beard. This one is not 
what he seems, and the other seems what he is 
not. How endless, and infinite, and complicate, the 
distinctions and subdistinctions of costume, its 
character, its significance! And here are painters 
in Kensington and St. John’s Wood setting them- 
selves to invent from Miss Lottie So-and-so, and a 
few properties, gods, goddesses, queens, saints. 
Surely Hero had some sweet thing in coifs, which 
neither you nor I can invent, and Leander some 
dandy cut that he affected, in the clothes he left 
behind him. 

These drawings suggest to me several interesting 
considerations, which I offer rather as suggestions, 
or questions, than as completely formed opinions. 
It seems to me that the significance and beauty of 
Leighton’s ideas were often obscured in the draped 
stage of the studies. Conceived essentially as plastic 
ideas, as expressions of emotion by means of poses 
of the human body, the swathing of the draperies 
added less to, than it detracted from the ideas. The 
human body is of eternal interest, of eternal beauty, 
and, like the sea, remains eternally the same. Its 
capacity for the expression of ideas or emotions is 
inexhaustible, and is without date or term. It is an 
eternal mine of beauty. But, it may be, that, if you 
drape it, you must drape it with garments whose 
uses you know. Otherwise you have two alterna- 
tives before you, the archzological, or the indeter- 
minate. For the archeological you must go to 
contemporary documents, and you can paint nothing 
that is better than these, your only source. Or you 
fall into the indeterminate, and the indeterminate 
outmodes worse than any crinoline. Where is 
Blake's indeterminate underclothing for the saints, 
or Fuseli’s, or the crinoline-Cleopatra indeterminate, 
of the early Tennysonian illustration period? If you 
look at the study for “ Whispers” in the nude 
stage, it seems to express the gracious comedy 
of human passion by an adequate and fitting sym- 
bolism, invented in a momentary pose of boy and 


| girl, which is sadly obscured by the swaddling of 
_ the next stage. And this observation I am inclined 


to find strengthened in every study here. 
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Another lesson, it seems to me, may be drawn 
from watching the ideas from their earliest growth 
through the nude, the draped, the pictures, to their 
final incarnation in Mr. Lumb Stocks. As the idea 
was essentially a plastic one, further realisation of 
personalities obtrudes facts which do not aid but 
hinder the idea. A painter should not only, like a 
diplomat, convey what he means to say, but should 
be careful to convey no more. The general idea,“ A 
man in such and such a pose, to express such and 
such an emotion,” is only disturbed, and not 
strengthened, when the realisation obtrudes on 
you a too definite portrait suggestion of an un- 
spiritual type of hired model, as the final version 
of Cymon appears to me todo. In the avoidance of 
this fault, Whistler is the supreme example. He 
extracts all the loveliness, all he says is true, but his 
discretion is of the finest. St. P. 








THE DRAMA, 





“Kina RIcHARD III.” 


M* ALFRED ALLMERS, the priggish husband 
al in Little Eyolf, has one explanation for every- 
thing—“ the law of change.” There is a law of 
change, I think, for the stock heroes of the theatre 
—or for such of them as are at the outset composite 
characters, a blend of the serious and the grotesque. 
In the process of the suns the comic element gets 
bleached out of them, and nothing but the tragic 
survives. Thus, to take four very dissimilar types 
of character, Shylock, Tartuffe, Alceste, and Hamlet 
are all to-day entirely serious personages. Yet at 
the start Shylock was certainly half (he was for 
long played as wholly) comic; Tartuffe began as a 
comic character and has recently, for a freak, been 
played by M. Coquelin as such; Alceste is in pre- 
cisely the same case; and Hamlet’s madness (see Mr. 
John Corbin’s recent book on the subject) was, there 
can be little doubt, intended to provoke a laugh. 
The general “law of change,” then, is from the 
tragi-comic to the wholly tragic. 

This law has exceptions, however, and one of the 
most conspicuous of them is, surely, Shakespeare's 
Richard of Gloster. That Richard entered on his 
stage career as a merely tragic character is beyond 
question. In the first place, his bloody deeds—or, what 
is the same thing here, the popular stories of them— 
were comparatively fresh in men’s minds; he was 
not more remote from an Elizabethan audience than 
“ Boney” is from ourselves. And then his behaviour 
was precisely such as is calculated to terrify ex- 
tremely childlike and naive spectators. When an 
elder brother rushes into the nursery with a table- 
napkin over his head and shouts “ Bo-o-oh! I'm a 
gho-o-ost!”’ the youngsters are genuinely frightened ; 
for it seems a natural thing to them that ghosts and 
all grisly things should begin business by proclaim- 
ing frankly what they are. Giants always do that 
in the story-books. And Richard does it in the 
play, does it before the curtain has been up three 
minutes, does it again and again. Richard's anxiety 
to put the dots on the i's of his villainy, to thrust it 
under your nose, and invite you to satisfy yourself 
that it is the genuine article, are quite as character- 
istic marks of him as his hump and his limp. Like 
the raven in “Barnaby Rudge,” he is always 
screeching, “I'm a devil, Im a devil, I'm a 
devil!” He begins his very first speech by declaring 
he is “ determined to prove a villain”; that he is 
“ subtle, false, and treacherous”; and every piece of 
wickedness he subsequently performs he is careful to 
point out to the audience in confidential “ asides,” so 
that there shall be no mistake about it. ‘“ The secret 
mischiefs that I set abroad I lay unto the grievous 
charge of others. . . And thus I clothe my 
naked villainy With old odd ends stolen out of Holy 
Writ; And seem a saint, when most I play the 





devil,” etc. etc. All this, no doubt, tremendously 
impressed the Elizabethan public. It told them 
what to expect; if Richard said he was such a 
bad man, why, he must be indeed, for who knew 
better than himself? And so they must have 
gloated over the punctual delivery of the crimes as 
per contract. 

Now it is quite certain that a person of this kind, 
a Croquemitaine, a Jabberwock, cannot frighten 
us to-day. We do not believe in him, to begin with; 
for, while acting as though he were Richard, he 
sums up his own character as though he were More 
or Holinshed. The French have a proverb: You 
cannot both join in the procession and look out 
of the window. Richard does both. Nor are his 
actions—apart from his ‘“ psychology ” — made 
credible. Here is a king, seated on his throne, who 
turns to the nearest page and asks him if he knows 
a murderer, handy! And the very rapidity of the 
deaths, their wholesale, summary nature, robs them 
of anything like pity and terror. I simply defy you 
to believe in them. One assassination, slowly and 
carefully matured, with every detail brought into 
relief, every mood of the assassin shown in turn 
—I am thinking of that Lorenzaccio I saw last 
week—might give a whole series of tragic thrills; 
there is not one thrill in these kinetoscopic crimes of 
Richard's. The thing is so exaggerated as to make 
Richard the caricature of a tyrant—he should have 
been set to music by Offenbach. Hence we are now 
disposed frankly to laugh at him; and I may say 
I never heard more hearty laughter than at the 
Lyceum last Saturday night. The situation was 
recognised and accepted. Richard had undergone 
his (exceptional) “ law of change.” He had become 
a comic character ! 

Of course, you must take “ comic” with reserva- 
tions. Richard’s is the comic-sardonic, the grim- 
grotesque. But comic he is, because his function 
(now) is to amuse. And he begins in the right way 
—by amusing himself. Every piece of treachery, 
hypocrisy, and bloodthirsty cruelty which he com- 
mits he takes as a good joke, and winks at the 
audience, as though saying, “There, didn’t I pro- 
mise you some fun? What do you think of that? 
Neat,eh?” The fact is, he is a virtuoso in humorous 
crime, and has the large, naive, expansive vanity 
of the artist. There is a touch of Richmond Roy 
in him, and even of Daudet’s Delobelle. Perhaps 
in presenting Richard as mainly a humorist I have 
exaggerated a little here and slurred over a little 
there, for the sake of effect; but, if I have, Sir 
Henry Irving has been beforehand with me. His 
Richard is consistently humorous. It has other 
qualities, of course. Throughout it has distinc- 
tion, the “ Plantagenet’ air—you may say of it, 
as someone said of a predecessor of Sir Henry’s in 
the part, that this Richard is “always a gentleman, 
not a vulgar stabber.” It has at times a concen- 
trated, envenomed malignity which far transcends 
the range of the mere grotesque—as in the scene of 
Buckingham’'s repulse. It has in the final act the 
manly bearing, the indomitable courage, the note of 
greatness which that act demands. But its supreme 
characteristic is humour; and so Sir Henry, to my 
mind, is at his best when the humour of the situa- 
tion most appeals to him—as when he plays Don 
Juan with Lady Anne and Tartuffe with the Lord 
Mayor. As a specimen of Sir Henry's grim-gro- 
tesques Richard goes naturally with his Louis XI, 
and is, perhaps, almost as fine a performance. 

The rest of the characters in King Richard III. 
may roughly be classified as “chorus of lamenting 
women,” “ walking gentlemen"—and Buckingham. 
Among the ladies Miss Genevieve Ward does 
Margaret’s cursing with almost fish-fag vigour, 
Miss Maude Milton is a comely Elizabeth, and Miss 
Julia Arthur, the Lady Anne—well, has fine eyes. 
Among the walking gentlemen, you have Mr. Frank 
Cooper as Richmond, Mr. Cooper Cliffe as Clarence, 
Mr. Webster as Hastings, Mr. Fuller Mellish as Rivers 
—the catalogue is endless, and quite unimportant. 
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Mr. Macklin is the Buckingham, and makes him unim- 
portant too. At the Lyceum it is impertinent to 
praise the stage-management and mounting; I will 
only single out King Henry’s funeral procession in 
Act I. and the scene on Tower Hill, where Richard's 
march is interrupted by the women. The fight is 
good (Richard stands up to be run through about 
five times—with a long “ wait” between each thrust 
—before he falls headlong on his face), but not so 
tremendously prolonged a business as, one gathers, 
Kemble and Kean used to make it. ABW 








THE RISING IN ANGONILAND. 





HE news which, last week, reached us through 
Reuter’s Agency, at first sight looks serious 
enough ; but there is good reason to hope that it 
does not mean a third Matabele war—even on 
a smaller scale than those we have too much reason 
to deplore. Chikusi, it was said, was about to muster 
a force of 30,000 men—which, on the face of it, seems 
exceedingly improbable, considering the density of 
population in those parts; we can only suppose that 
Reuter must somehow have added a cipher—and 
destroy the white man off the face of the land. 
Also, there was talk of fugitive Matabele at 
Mpezeni’s—outside the border of the British Central 
African Protectorate, and just within the British 
South Africa Company’s country, where the Portu- 
guese territory adjoinsit on the south. Mpezeni, says 
Reuter’s correspondent, “intermarries with the 
Matabele”’; and this may be so, but we are inclined 
to doubt whether Chikusi’s movements are much 
influenced by those of Mpezeni or his people. 
Chikusi, or Gomani, or Chedantumba (it was by 
the last name we knew him best) was by way of 
being a neighbour of ours some two and a half 
years ago. We lived about two days’ journey from 
his kraal—which was always referred to as “ku 
mdzi,” the village or dwelling-place par excellence— 
and never had the pleasure of meeting him in person, 
which, by all accounts, was no great loss. Two boys, 
whom I asked one day how the short or stabbing 
assegai was used, did so in a most dramatic manner, 
informing me, quite gratuitously at the same time, 
that “this is the way Gomani kills people.” They 
stated, on being questioned, that he did so very 
“frequent and free”’—the people in question 
being antu ache, his own subjects. Chedantumba 
is probably about twenty-five. He is a son 
of the old chief Chikusi, who died in 1891, 
and in whose time the Angoni went annu- 
ally a-raiding to Blantyre. Many Yao captives, 
made in these raids, are still to be found scat- 
tered up and down the Angoni villages. The raids 
ceased in 1885, when Chikusi “made friend- 
ship” with the missionaries who started from 
Blantyre to visit him, and entreated that they 
would come and settle in his country. It was 
intended to plant a station there, but this plan could 
not be carried out till the latter part of 1893, when 
two ladies from the mission went to live at Ntumbi, 
at the foot of the Kirk Range. They were unable, 
however, to remain permanently, and the station 
has since been under the charge of a native teacher. 
Chikusi, the year before his death, concluded a 
treaty, placing himself under the protection of the 
British Government, with Mr. Alfred Sharpe, now 
Acting-Commissioner for the British Central African 
Protectorate. “ His son,” says Sir H. H. Johnston, 
“who had quietly succeeded him, and had assumed 
the name of Chikusi, wished to inform me of the 
fact and declare his allegiance to the Queen. He 
further sent to claim protection against Mponda, the 
powerful Yao chief on the Upper Shiré, who had 
taken advantage of the interregnum in Angoniland 
to make a raid across the borders, destroy six 
villages, and capture many people.” 
If Chedantumba began his reign well in this 





respect, he did not in another, for he unconsciously 
imitated Rehoboam, King of Israel, by getting rid of 
all his father’s old councillors and surrounding himself 
with young fellows of his own age, who swaggered 
about the kraal with their hair plaited in minzu a 
foot long and ivory ornaments half that length stuck 
in their ears, drank beer and smoked hemp, and 
talked of the great things they had done or were 
about to do. He declined to entertain the notion of 
the missionaries building a house on the plateau 
near his village. It may be that certain occurrences 
had inspired him with distrust of the white man. 
He had—about the middle of April, 18941—carried 
out a punitive raid on the Ntumbi villages, concern- 
ing the probable cause of which I shall have something 
to say presently. Some of these villages were under 
Chedantumba’s direct contro], the headman, Cham- 
piti, being responsible to him ; others belonged to— 
or, rather, were held on a sort of feudal tenure by— 
his brother Mandala, who had no inconsiderable 
share of power. The brothers were frequently at 
odds, and both were in the habit of exacting a 
species of feudal dues from their subjects. The 
villages also suffered when Chedantumba’s impi 
went forth to war. Altogether,they had a hard life 
of it, those gentle, inoffensive, hard-working little 
Angoni of the plain. When they had nothing to fear 
from their own chief, they went in dread of Mponda 
and his Machinga, who were constantly going about 
to catch people and smuggle them across the Shiré 
for sale. There were whispers of gangs tied in 
gori-sticks passing from time to time over the plain 
northwards towards Bangala and Nguwi; and I 
have myself seen Hiwa, armed with bow and arrows, 
walking up and down in the millet-patch while his 
wives gathered in the crop, not daring to lose sight 
of them lest they should be carried off. About this 
time a neighbouring planter had great difficulty in 
getting native labour, all the men saying they were 
afraid to leave their families for the above reason. 
I may mention here that we never heard (but 
that might have been because we lived among his 
subjects) of the slave-raiding and trading of which 
Reuter’s correspondent accuses Chikusi. Slaves there 
were in the Ntumbi villages, as I have already men- 
tioned—at least, I suppose they would be technically 
called so—but I doubt whether it would have been 
a kindness to emancipate them. One I know person- 
ally, a young man who informed me that he was 
“ Pembereka’s boy,” and who, for all one could see 
to the contrary, might have been one of Pembereka’s 
own family, was a Yao, carried off when a child in 
one of the Eastern raids. Others were Yao women, 
who, being married to their captors, had settled 
down contentedly ; it would have been a very diffi- 
cult, and in most cases a cruel thing, to break the 
ties formed in the course of years. I never heard of 
a case of ill-treatment. The fact is, domestic slavery 
in Africa—I mean among the genuine, unmixed 
African natives—is a comparatively mild institution, 
with which nothing can be done but to let them 
grow out of it. Slave-trading is quite another 
matter—and one which is never found except where 
there has been direct or indirect Arab or (I say it 
with shame) European influence. The Yaos who 
deal in it are all Mohammedanised, and, so far, 
spoilt Yaos. The Angoni, so far, have never come 
under this Arab influence, and speaking of my own 
knowledge, and in the absence of recent detailed in- 
formation, I should say it was extremely unlikely 
that Chikusi and his people, though they may en- 
slave many people in those lamentable, ever-recur- 
ring tribal wars, ever sell them to Yaos or Arabs. 
The impression I gathered, on the whole, was 
that Chedantumba is a big, boastful, irresponsible 
boy, callously reckless of life, like most barbarians— 
and the immortal “ quiet Mr. Brown ” of Calaveras— 
but not cruel in the sense of delighting in torture, 
which is not a genuine African trait. By no 
means a model ruler, still, I should not despair of 
his becoming a tolerably decent one, if the Ad- 
ministration could see their way to stationing the 
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right sort of men within reach of him. As for his 
entering into a far-reaching and complicated plan for 
overthrowing the white man by the help of fugitive 
Matabele, I find a difficulty in believing it. I do not 
fancy the influence of the Zulu blood (which in his 
case must be a good deal diluted) is very strong in 
him. A labour question is a more likely explanation. 
The punitive raid of 1893, already alluded to, 
arose, in part at least, from a white man’s greed 
of gain. The native labour difficulty is often a 
pressing question in the Shire Highlands. Large 
gangs of Angoni cross the river in the dry season 
and hire themselves out to work; but they always 
return at the beginning of the rains to hoe their 
crops. Some surmount the difficulty by import- 
ing Atongas from the Lake; but these, though 
sometimes fine fellows enough, are apt to be 
rowdy and give trouble, and most employers find 
the Angoni much more satisfactory. Some planters 
accordingly have done their best to induce the 
Angoni to bring their families and settle perman- 
ently on their estates; but Chedantumba decidedly 
vetoed this. Then one of them—and it appears 
to me a piece of almost incredible recklessness in 
one who knew the country and people well—sent 
agents over, and succeeded in enticing away by 
stealth a fairly large number of people, who were 
conveyed across the river and settled on one of 
the white man’s plantations. Chedantumba may 
have been unreasonable in his object’.ns, but it 
is not surprising that he was angry when he 
found how he had been cheated and disobeyed. 
The fugitives were beyond his reach, but he 
visited his displeasure on certain other villages 
—probably to warn them against following 
their neighbours’ example—by sending his men 
at arms, who cleared off the goats, fowls, and all 
portable property, even tearing the calico off the 
women’s backs, and impressing the latter to carry 
the loads. Somes of the women were personally 
ill-treated, as they assured me that they had 
been beaten with sticks if they did not go fast 
enough. All this sounds very brutal, but one does 
not quite see the morality of forcibly restraining 
Chikusi from such conduct—or punishing him 
for it—and continuing the provocation which has 
occasioned it. Of course, I do not say that this 
sort of thing bas occurred again, or was the cause 
of the recent raid. I only fear that experience 
tends to suggest it is too likely to have been so. 
The war must be over ere this: it may have been 
necessary—or, at any rate, inevitable. Let us hope 
that it will lead to no further blunders and com- 
plications, and that in one corner of the world, at 
least, the white men and the black may at last 
succeed in understanding each other. 
A. WERNER, 








THE GRANDMOTHER, 





“Ah! what white thing at the door has cross’d, 
Sister Helen ? 
Ah! what is this that sighs in the frost ?” 
“A Soul that is lost as mine is lost, 
Little brother. 
(Oh Mother, Mary Mother, 
Lost, lost—all lost, between Hell and Heaven!) ” 


HE mist lay thick on the moor as far as eye 

could see. It wrapped the distance in obscurity, 

but only partially veiled the colouring of grass and 

sky. A few trees spread a tangled network of dark 

branches against the enveloping grey, which softened 
their edges, and added a mystery to their form. 

A light from a solitary cottage unsuccessfully 
attempted to pierce the film. A girl was leaning 
against the latticed window with her cheek pressed 
painfully against the glass, looking out on the gloom 
with eyes that saw nothing but their own wild soul 
within. 

At last a sigh broke from her. “I wish I were 





dead,” she muttered—“ or she! Ah! how I hate 
her, with her white hair and her bony knuckles! 
I wish she were dead—dead, and then the Devil 
would take her to burn in Hell!” 

As she spoke she tossed back her hair, and 
altered her attitude. Her face was white and 
intense. Her delicate mouth showed a character 
highly strung and passionate, which the squareness 
of jaw and forehead concentrated into an excep- 
tional strength. 

Her mother, a Frenchwoman, had died when 
her little crippled brother was born, leaving both 
children to the care of the husband's mother. 

The severe winters on the moor had been too 
much for the crippled child, and for some years 
Susanne had been left to grow up with her fairies, 
her visions, her bitter hatreds, and passionate 
loves, alone. As she grew older and reached 
womanhood, every other impulse of her character 
became absorbed into an intense hatred of the old 
woman she lived with. Ah! if she would only die, 
she could get away and join the circus she had seen 
in a neighbouring village last Michaelmas. She 
would be a lovely lady jumping through a hoop, and 
perhaps some day a great nobleman would put his. 
arms round her, and say, “My beautiful Susanne, 
how much I love you!” Ah! what joy! it took her 
breath away! She could do all this: she knew it; 
for she was beautiful, and the grandmother had a 
little box full of golden sovereigns hidden down 
under the boards where her bed stood. She would 
lift the patchwork-quilt, and knock out the board, 
and there would be the gold to lead her to fortune. 
But the grandmother, would she leave her behind ? 
No—a thousand times no! She hated her, and could 
forego any triumph rather than let her hatred lose 
sight of the object it spent itself on. When her 
little brother had died she had vowed to avenge 
him; and the knowledge of the golden sovereigns 
under the bed spurred her on. Ah! how she hated 
her! As she sat in her chair, her placid hands 
folded, Susanne hated her. As she mumbled over 
her food, Susanne longed that every mouthful might 
choke her; and she hated her as she felt her old 
eyes following her about in her daily work. 

At night she knelt by the little white bed, and 
prayed till her cheeks were flushed and her hair 
dishevelled. “Oh God, kill her—kill her—she is so 
old, so weak, so hateful! She has done wrong, 
wicked things, and will go to Hell: Oh God, kill her,,. 
and send her there; she is not so wicked now, for 
she is old, but she is more and more and more hate- 
ful! Oh, dear Lord, Thou knowest and will grant!” 

One day, as she sat at work with her needle, the 
grandmother on the other side of the fire, she felt 
her hatred surge up within her until she seemed 
to lose control of her senses and to be dominated 
by some alien spirit. She was not frightened; she 
had lost herself in a thought. Her eyes were dilated 
and fixed on the little bent figure opposite. To 
Susanne it seemed that the fire from them scorched 
it up. In a vision she could see the wizened form 
shrivelling, and by degrees the bloodless cheeks 
fading to an ashy whiteness; and she could see. 
herself leaning forward—intense, rigid, deathly— 
with all her soul pouring from her great black 
eyes and clutching at the heartstrings of the 
woman opposite. 

When the paroxysm had passed Susanne leant 
back in her chair, feeling weak but peaceful. 

A happy smile played round the lines of her 
delicate mouth, and she bent her head over the 
coarse stocking she was darning. The old woman 
lifted her hand. “ Susanne,’ she whimpered quaver- 
ingly, “ Ah’ve ‘ad a dream, child. Ah’ve dreamed as 
one of them vampire-bat things was sucking out 
my in’ards!” 

Susanne did not speak, but worked on until the 
evening closed in and she could work no more. 

Shortly after this Susanne discovered that, by 
a mere effort of will, she could enact the same scene 
when and where she liked. She stood apart, and 
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watched her own soul and that old feeble soul fight- 
ing out the unequal battle; and she knew it was 
but a question of time. 

As the winter came on again the old grandmother 
took to her bed, and Susanne had definitely made up 
her mind. The travelling circus had come and gone ; 
and she knew before next spring she would be with 
them. 

She had spoken to the manager, who had given 
her the name of the village they would be passing 
through at Christmas-time. “Such a pretty girl as 
you need not lack work,” he had said, with a leer, 
when she had told him her plans. 

Her eyes were brighter, and her step firmer, as 
she walked up the little church on Sunday. 

“What a pretty girl Susanne is growing!” said 
the neighbours as they watched her. 

At last her impatience became intense ; she could 
not eat, and she could hardly sleep. 

Her grandmother seemed to remain in the same 
condition; and she felt that she was losing sight of 
her hatred in her desire for freedom and the golden 
box under the bed. 

On Christmas Eve she realised how near the 
spring was; the boys of the village had gone round 
singing of “ peace on earth, goodwill toward men,” 
and Susanne knew that the time had come. It must 
be done now, or it would be too late. 

With one supreme effort she called up all her 
will; and glancing at herself in the looking-glass, 
she stole quietly downstairs into her grandmother's 
bedroom. 

The parish lady had just been; and the thin old 
hands were tremblingly carrying an orange to the 
shaking mouth. 

As her granddaughter entered a terrified look 
crept into the face. Susanne held her breath, her 
hands became cold and numb, and a mist crept over 
her eyes. 

When it cleared away she saw the old woman 
drawing her breath with difficulty ; her hands had 
dropped to Her sides. Susanne noted the bloodless 
look and the raised veins. Susanne felt some power 
going out from her, and knew also that but a few 
moments were needed. 

At last the jaw dropped ; there was a faint catch 
in the throat, and the grandmother lay still, with 
her eyes fixed and staring vacantly. Susanne did 
not move. She stood silent, while the clock ticked, 
and five minutes passed away. At the end of that 
time a faint white mist had risen and remained 
stationary over the angular form which scarcely 
disturbed the lines of the counterpane. Then 
Susanne knew it was over. She leaned forward and 
looked into the dead face. Then she laughed. 
“ Nobody will know,” she said; and, knocking up 
the board, she counted the sovereigns. 

+ + * * + 


I passed the house the other day, and folks say 
that there is an evil atmosphere about the place. 

Anyhow, it is deserted, and little children and 
animals shun the spot. The neighbours told me the 
old woman was a witch; and when the Devil came 
to take her away, she rode off with him on her 
broomstick, and the pretty little granddaughter had 
fled in terror, and had never been heard of since. 


MABEL DEARMER, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“AN INDICTMENT OF THE SCOTTISH PEOPLE.” 


S1r,—The letter of “ An Englishwoman” in your issue of the 
12th inst. reminds me of the timeworn tale of someone who, on 
hearing his comrade utter a mild “ stroke” word, immediately 
asked him what the —— made him use such language, 





for your correspondent equally unconsciously falls into precisely 
the same defects of character which she condemns in the Scottish 
people. For test let it be imagined that a Frenchwoman had. 
upon the faith of a highly-coloured fictional portrayal of certain 
aspects of English raral life, written to THe SPEAKER casting 
reflections upon the English people as a whole, and commenting 





upon the injurious effect of the Church of England and the Book 
of Common Prayer on the character of the nation—should we 
not all have joined your correspondent in describing such a one 
as lacking in delicacy of feeling and in broadness of view ? 

Let us see what, according to the highest statement of your 
correspondent’s view, Mr. Barrie’s portrayal amountsto. Simply 
this—that in a small manufacturing town in Scotland about fifty 
years ago there were some coarse wits and some unfeeling boys ; 
that during the Painted Lady's last days the people around her 
had no reason to believe that she was otherwise than under the 
influence of her customary intoxicant, and did not, therefore, 
render the assistance which was due; and that the minister of a 
small section of the Presbyterian community, albeit zealous 
about his son’s attendance at Family Prayers, shared the well- 
known views of his denomination about novel-reading. I make 
bold to say that persons displaying these characteristics (except, 
perhaps, the last enumerated) are present in every community, 
whether Engli$h or Scottish. 

What Mr. Barrie dos not either express or imply is that the 
Painted Lady had not received many proffers of kindness and 
help until, probably, she had shut the door against them; that 
there were not hundreds of men and women in his community 
who were incapable of coarsemindedness, and of boys and girls 
who took no part in the persecution of the helpless; and that 
there were not many good Presbyterians—clergy and laity alike 
—who gladly read, and encouraged their children to read, Seott’s 
novels, and I’m afraid it must be confessed (if “ An English- 
woman” will have it) who did not take over-active measures to 
have their sons present at Family Prayers. And in the absence 
of averment to the contrary, or of any profession on Mr. Barrie’s 
part to exhaust the population of Thrums in his a 
surely a little delicacy of feeling, of the milk of human kindness, 
and of breadth of view would have suggested to your cor- 
respondent that the inhabitants who displayed these character- 
isties were far more numerous than those who did not. 

Although it is no part of the “ Indictment by One of Them- 
selves,” let me inform your correspondent that she may still 
enjoy a “ Fast-day” in many parishes in Scotland, and that in 
those parishes where it has been discontinued it was not inter- 
rupted by a secular Government but by direction of the Churches 
on whose injunctions it was held. Further, let me assure pad 
correspondent that if she witnessed any disorders on such an 
oceasion these were not due to persons who had imbibed the 
teachings of the Shorter Catechism, but to the seum which dis- 
plays itself in this way in every community on public holidays, 
and which are not, so far as I am aware, more numerous in 
Scotland than in England. 

In conclusion, may I invite your correspondent to live 
amongst and see the daily life of those Scottish families whom 
Mr. Barrie and Ian Maclaren in their finer veins love to depict, 
and certain Iam that she will not long retain her present im- 
pressions of the effect of the National Religion and its popular 
standard upon the national character.—I am, Sir, your obedient 


servant, ONE OF THE INDICTED. 
Edinburgh. 


OUR CURATES. 

S1r,—It is earnestly to be hoped that the din of the struggle 
to secure public money for Sectarian schools will not divert 
publie attention from the present pressing need of the Anglican 
Chureh—viz. the securing of some measure of modern intellectual 
culture for her younger clergy. 

Those of us who have come into close contact with the 
“new” curate know only too well why his sermons are so un- 
interesting, and therefore so unprofitable, to the intelligent 
members of his congregation. 

I am myself in favour of some simple system of night-schools 
in which prizes of books might be given. There must be many 
lawyers, journalists, and Board-school masters who would spare 
an occasional hour to try a#é tempt our curates to read Emerson 
or Carlyle or Stevenson. It is lamentable to think of men, who 
might do so much good if they could add a little genuine intel- 
lectual culture to their professional stock-in-trade, never reading 
anything better than “ Sermon Notes,” “ Church” newspapers, 
poor paraphrases of Romish devotional manuals, and trashy 
fiction. 

Unfortunately, the “mental attitude of the seminarist "— 
suspicious of literature and journalism as savouring too much 
of the world, if not, indeed, even of the devil—which is now 
growing common among the Anglican clergy, will make any 
such scheme very difficult to initiate. Still, it may be hoped 
that Bishop Creighton will be firm enough to take some action 
in the matter in the metropolis, and so set a good example, 
which may even in time affect dioceses such as Lincoln and 
Norwich, where the evil is seen at its worst. 

If Rectors and Vicars knew that their Bishops expected them 
to incite their curates to read “ well, if not widely.” they would 
do so, and thus a start in the right direction would be made.— 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


London. A Rector’s Son. 
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FROM AN OLD FRENCH CAROL, 


TOW to His cradle hieing, 
pt All feathered folk that sing 
Honoured the new-born King, 
Swiftly flutt’ring and flying 
Their sweet praises to bring. 
With the bright angels vying 
Gladly the birds took wing. 


First with his salutation 
Waking came chanticleer ; 
Deeming the dawn was near, 

Loud he made proclamation 
That the daystar was here. 

Brothers, for our salvation 
Did the new Light appear. 


Soon in the height of heaven 
Soared the bright lark o’erhead. 
* Where is the sun?’ he said; 

“Lo! to earth it is given!” 

And then downward he fled; 

Sinking, by wonder driven, 

Close to that lowly bed. 


Timidly now advancing, 
Hovered the tiny wren; 
And would have flown again, 
But her keen eyes downchancing 
Brought His smile to her ken. 
Lord, for that sight entrancing 
Thank Thee all fearful men. 


Last, when the day was over, 
Came the gray nightingale, 
Waiting for twilight pale 

Her shy self to discover; 

Yet her voice did not fail, 

Singing “O tender Lover, 
‘Sweetest of Babes, all hail!” 


Shall we not swell the chorus ? 
Are not our voices fleet ? 
We have but climbing feet, 
Yet no wings shall outsoar us 
When the Saviour we greet. 
Lord, be Thy mercy o’er us, 
When at Thy Throne we meet. 
HELEN CHISHOLM, 











A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


OssIAn's CENTENARY. 

as LL hail, Macpherson! Hail to thee, sire of 
Ossian! The Phantom was begotten by the 

snug embrace of an impudent Highlander upon a cloud 
of tradition—it travelled southward, where it was 
greeted with acclamation, and the thin consistence 
took its course through Europe upon the breath of 
popular applause.” This invocation, which I cull 
from the Essay Supplementary to the Preface of 
“ Lyrical Ballads,” by William Wordsworth, is both 
pleasant and instructive—pleasant by force of its 
vivacity, and instructive as showing to what lengths 
the blameless Sire of Lucy Gray (to borrow his own 
phraseology) could go when he lost his temper. To 
my mind, the history of English literature contains 
few episodes more genuinely comic than the furious 
bludgeoning of this Thin Consistence by such giants 
of common sense as Johnson and Wordsworth. The 
eye of fancy dwells fondly on them as, armed with 
staves of true English oak, they flog away at the 
Hebridean mist, their tempers steadily rising ; while 
the Thin Consistence, easily penetrable, hopelessly 
invulnerable, floats by, and dodges and eludes them, 
and mocks their steaming brows from across the 
vale or on some further summit of the antique hills. 
And here, after a hundred years, drifts the dear 
old phantom, back again! And here is Mr. William 
Sharp with a centenary edition of it (Edinburgh: 
Patrick Geddes and Colleagues). Scholars have done 
something for us in the meantime. Most people 
allow, nowadays, (1) that Macpherson’s Ossian was 








not a genuine rendering of ancient originals, and (2) 
that, on the other hand, it was not (as Johnson and 
the rest declared) a downright invention of James 
Macpherson. Most people allow that Macpherson 
worked on genuine originals—possibly documentary 
—and produced a composite work which, though 
damnable in method when judged by the rules of 
modern researchers in Folk-Lore, would yet have 
been a respectable and even scientific production in 
its own day but for the unhappy disingenuousness 
with which Macpherson chose to obfuscate its nater- 
nity. Mr. Sharp goes further and asserts “the 
congensus of qualified opinion” to have decided (3) 
that, if Macpherson were the sole author, he would 
be one of the few poetic creators of the first rank, 
and worthy of all possible honour ; and (4), that “no 
single work in our literature has had so wide- 
reaching, so potent, and so enduring an influence. . . 
The day is gone when the stupid outcry against 
Macpherson’s ‘ Ossian,’ as no more than a gigantic 
fraud, finds a response among lovers of literature 

And of this there can be no question: that 
the ancient poetry, the antique spirit, breathes 
throughout this eighteenth-century restoration and 
gives it enduring life, charm, and all the spell of 
cosmic imagination.” 


But softly, softly, Mr. Sharp! These be very 
big words—* One of the few poetic creators of the 
first rank”; “no single work in our literature,” 
ete.; “cosmic imagination.” I suppose that by 
“ cosmic imagination” Mr. Sharp means imagination 
occupying itself with the universe; for of orderli- 
ness, and an ordered scheme of things, I apprehend 
that Ossian—or Macpherson—had no conception to 
boast of; at any rate, he never troubled to reflect 
it in his art. As for the “congéensus of qualified 
opinion ” that Ossian (had there been such a bard) 
or Macpherson (had he been the bard) would be 
“one of the few poetic creators of the first rank "— 
well, this may possibly depend on how long you 
make the first rank, and it certainly depends on 
what you mean by “ qualified opinion.” If I with 
hesitation avow the sad truth, that I find Ossian all 
but unreadable, and quite unreadable in large 
portions, I invite an obvious retort. Indeed, Mr. 
Sharp has provided the retort in his Introductory 
Note—“ Ancient poetry such as ‘ The Song of Fionn’ 
conveys little to the ordinary reader, not only on 
account of its puzzling allusions to events and 
persons of whom the Englishman is not likely to 
have heard, or from the strangeness of the style, 
as because of the remoteness of the underlying 
sentiment and mental standpoint.” But after all, 
an Englishman of decent education has other litera- 
ture besides that of his own country to supply him 
with standards of taste. He has Greek literature, 
for instance, and his thoughts immediately turn to 
Homer when he hears this lofty talk about Ossian, 
as Matthew Arnold's turned to Homer when he 
heard somewhat similar talk about the ‘‘ Chanson de 
Roland.” I will not trust my own judgment to 
select a representative passage from Ossian: I turn 
to “ Lyra Celtica,” an anthology to which Mr. Sharp 
himself has contributed an introduction, and quote 
from a portion which Mr. Sharp has confessedly 
“waled with judicious care’’— 


Dersagrena. Comala has slain three deer on Ardven, the 
fire ascends on the rock; go to the feast of Comala, King of the 
woody Morven ! 

Fingal. Raise, ye sons of song, the wars of the streamy 
Carun; that my white-handed maid may rejoice: while I behold 
the feast of my love. 

Bards, Roll, streamy Carun, roll in joy, the sons of battle 
are fled! The steed is not seen on our fields; the wings of 
their pride spread in other lands. The sun will now rise in 
peace, and the shadows descend in joy. The voice of the chase 
will be heard; the shields hang in tho hall. Our delight will 
be in the war of the ocean, our hands shall grow red in the 
blood of Lochlin. Roll, streamy Carun, roll in joy, the sons of 
battle fled! 


I say, that if you present this to us, merely as the 
ecstatic utterances of a primitive race (if you can 
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prove the stuff to be genuine), you are rendering a 
service for which we ought to be grateful. But I 
say also, that if you present it as poetry of the first 
rank, you invite the frank derision of every man 
who has been privileged to read Homer. It fails by 
almost every rule of excellence which the great poets 
of Greece, Rome, Italy, France, England, have built 
up; and it is surely little short of impudent to 
publish it in English, and tell the inheritors of that 
great language, with its literature and its canons of 
literary taste acquired from the great languages and 
literatures, that although they cannot appreciate it, 
and their rules do not apply to it, this is indeed 
poetry of the very first quality, as you happen to 
know. 

And yet nobody can deny that “ Ossian” contains 
hints and flashes of a rare beauty; glimpses of 
beauty drowned deep in bombast. And here lies 
my quarrel with the new Celtic Revival. The Celtic 
genius is to the literatures of the world as the flavour 
of Latakia to the tobaccos of the world—entirely 
delightful when sparingly mixed ; when separately 
quaffed, disgusting to all but the curious. But this 
is just what our Celtic enthusiasts will not see. 
They believe that they can force it, unqualified, upon 
the taste of men who have been accustomed to make 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, Milton, their standards of 
poetic excellence ; or, failing in this, that they have 
a right to sneer at these recalcitrant ones as 
“ordinary readers,’ “mere Englishmen,” “accus- 
tomed to an alien standpoint.” If “ Ossian” had not 
contained rare beauties, it would long ago have 
passed out of men’s consideration. If it were of the 
tirst-rate poetical quality claimed for it by Mr. 
Sharp, it would scarcely, I think, be holding its 
present second-rate position in the opinion of all 
men outside a little ring of Celtic enthusiasts. 
There may be (as Mr. Kipling sings) “nine and 
sixty ways of constructing tribal lays”: but I 
quietly and firmly deny that every single one of 
them is of the first class. If you want to persuade 
me (whom a Celt by descent and feeling) that 
“Ossian” is poetry of the first order, I am afraid 
you must first accinge yourself to the modest task 
of demonstrating that Homer was a second-rate 
artist. The pretensions of the Iliad and of “ Fingal” 
to the front rank of song are not complementary. 
They are mutually exclusive. A.T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 


MR. BRYCE ON ARMENIA. 


TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT. By James Bryce. Fourth 
Edition. Revised, with a Supplementary Chapter on the 
Recent History of the Armenian Question. London: 
Maemillan & Co., Ltd. 


\ R. BRYCE’'S “ Transcaucasia and Ararat” has 
B long since established its right to be considered 
one of the most charming books of the charming 
class to which it belongs. It is twenty years ago 
this autumn since Mr. Bryce and his unnamed 
companion steamed down the Volga, traversed 
the great steppe of Southern Russia, crossed the 
Caucasus to Tiflis, scaled the highest peak of 
Ararat, endured the horrors of the Poti swamps, 
and coasted along the southern shore of the Black 
Sea to Constantinople. Three editions of the 
narrative of this “vacation tour” have testified to 
its enduring popularity; but since the last of 
these was issued a new generation of readers has 
arisen, so that a new edition—even if there were 
no special circumstances to call for it at this 
moment—would have had ample justification. But, 
as everyone knows, Western Asia has within recent 
years attracted more and more the attention, not 
only of European statesmen, but of the European 
public, and more particularly of the population of 
these islands. Mr. Bryce’s journey was undertaken 








on the eve of the Russo-Turkish war, and his 
narrative was written while that struggle was stil} 
in progress. As a student of the social, economic, 
and political conditions of the people among 
whom he travelled, Mr. Bryce was naturally 
keenly interested in the problems which were either 
awaiting solution or were in process of solution 
among the curious congeries of peoples and creeds 
to be found in Transcaucasia, and some of the 
most fascinating pages in his book as it originally 
appeared are those containing the political reflec- 
tions suggested by what he had seen and heard 
during his tour. Twenty years have passed, and the 
politics of Western Asia have, in the interval, under- 
gone a fateful change, but we are grateful to Mr. 
Bryce for allowing the account which he gave when 
his book was first published to stand without altera- 
tion or amendment. The foot-notes which he has 
supplied and the supplementary observations at the 
end of Chapter III. sufficiently indicate the changes 
that have taken place in the general conditions of 
the country since the narrative was written; while 
the most melancholy and most pressing of all the 
problems of Western Asia is dealt with at length in 
the supplementary chapter on “ Twenty Years of the 
Armenian Question.” 

Twenty years ago, as Mr. Bryce reminds us in 
his preface to the present edition, Europe had not 
awakened to the knowledge that there was an 
Armenian Question. Europe can be under no mis- 
apprehension now on that point; but to know that 
a question exists and to know why it exists and 
what it is are two very different things; and it is 
because Mr. Bryce, in this supplementary chapter, 
gives us what is, so far as we know, the most 
precise, connected and complete, sketch of the origin 
and history of the Armenian Qtiestion in its modern 
aspect that we give a double welcome to this new 
edition of an old friend. The eighty pages of this 
supplementary chapter should be read by everyone 
who seeks to understand why it is that at the end of 
the nineteenth century Armenian Christians are being 
slaughtered in their thousands while Christian Europe 
stands by helpless to save or to avenge. It is true that 
an historical sketch of events so recent can be pro- 
visional only; for, as Mr. Bryce confesses, “many facts 
have not yet become known, even to those who 
have done their best to inquire into them, and some 
of the causes of the facts that are known remain 
obscure.” But with this necessary reservation, Mr. 
Bryce’s sketch is singularly complete. It is based 
mainly on public documents, but is supplemented by 
information from private individuals whose identity 
cannot be disclosed without exposing them to 
danger. Further, Mr. Bryce warns us that not only is 
he unable at this moment to make public all he knows, 
but he cannot adduce the evidence for some of his 
statements, although that evidence has satisfied him 
that the statements he has set forth aretrue. This 
is no more than was to be expected in the case of a 
former Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs and ex- 
Cabinet Minister, and was, indeed, an inevitable 
incident to the writing of contemporary history, in 
the making of which the historian has himself 
played a part. For the better understanding of the 
subject Mr. Bryce examines the Armenian Question 
in three aspects—‘“the diplomatic, which concerns 
the conduct of Russia, of England, and of the other 
European Powers; the administrative, which covers 
the action of the Sultan and his officers; and what I 
may call the national, that which describes the 
feelings and behaviour of the Armenians them- 
selves.” 

It is, of course, impossible to follow Mr. Bryce 
step by step in his examination of these various 
aspects of the Armenian Question, and yet it is only 
by doing so that the real value of his sketch of the 
last twenty years can be fully realised. The con- 
clusions at which he has arrived can scarcely be said 
to present much novelty to students of the Arme- 
nian Question; it is in the close dovetailing of the 
facts on which these conclusions depend that he has 
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done the most conspicuous service ; and to properly 
appreciate this our readers must consult Mr. Bryce’s 
pages for themselves. The root of all the most 
grievous troubles that have afilicted the Armenians 
in recent years Mr. Bryce finds, as others have 
done, in the Treaty of Berlin and the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention. The grant of autonomy 
to Bulgaria, the assumption by Great Britain of 
a moral protectorate over the Christian subjects 
of the Porte in Asia Minor, had the effect at once 
of raising the hopes of the Armenians—or of a section 
of them—and the fears of the Sultan that another 
autonomous Christian State might be carved out of 
the moribund Turkish Empire. The great bulk of 
the Armenian people were not only, Mr. Bryce 
insists again and again, averse to any attempt to 
throw off the Turkish yoke by force, but were con- 
vinced of the utter futility cf any such design, and 
turned a deaf ear to any revolutionary emissaries 
from abroad who may from time to time have 
sought to induce them to embark on revolutionary 
plans. But the real or alleged presence of these 
emissaries afforded the Sultan precisely the excuse 
he was looking for. What followed we know only 
too well; for as Abdul Hamid realised that the 
jealousies of the Great Powers relieved him from 
all fear of forcible intervention, he deliberately 
adopted that policy of extermination which has 
blackened the pages of history during the last 
two years and revealed to the horrified conscience 
of the people of this country at once their responsi- 
bility for these crimes against humanity and their 
powerlessness to prevent or punish them. It is 
a humiliating confession to have to make; but there 
will be found few readers of Mr. Bryce’s sketch of 
the history of the past twenty years who will not 
agree with him that, “if there had been no Treaty 
of Berlin and no Anglo-Turkish Convention, the 
Armenians would doubtless have continued to be 
oppressed as they had been oppressed for centuries. 
But they would have been spared the storm of fire, 
famine, and slaughter which descended upon them 
in 1895; their women would not have been out- 
raged, their priests martyred, their children led 
into captivity, their religion, over large districts, 
utterly blotted out. This is what European pro- 
tection has brought in its train; this is what 
England and Russia between them have accom- 
plished. Better it would have been for the Christ- 
ians of the East if no diplomatist had ever signed a 
protocol or written a despatch on their behalf.” 
The future guards its secrets, and we are even now 
in the middle of a chapter of Armenian history of 
which no man knows the end. But it is, as it 
always has been, true that if we are to attempt to 
forecast or to influence the future, we must begin 
by understanding the past. It is this which Mr. 
Bryce’s new chapter helps us to do, and it is because 
it does this that it should be read by everyone, 
who, to adopt Mr. Bryce’s language, is looking 
“with anxious and compassionate eyes for a solu- 
tion of this melancholy problem.” 





MR. AUSTIN'S ESSAYS. 


At Ranpom. Essays and Stories. By L. F. Austin. London: 
Ward, Lock & Co. 
Mr. Austin's “At Random” has already secured 
the spontaneous approval of the critics. It may 
not have revealed a new and genuine humorist to 
the world, because Mr. Austin’s wit had already 
been enjoyed by most; but if it has not done 
this, it has made the humorist’s name known to 
many to whom he was before an anonymous bene- 
factor. We have been slow to review his book in 
these pages, simply because so large a part of his 
volume had already been read and enjoyed by the 
readers of TPE SPEAKER. To have praised it in such 
circumstances would have been to invite thesuspicions 
of our literary Mrs. Grundys—the old women of both 
sexes who scent the log-roller in every paragraph. 





There is no need now for us to praise Mr. Austin, 
He has been praised with enthusiasm by critics who 
are not suspected even by Mrs. Grundy. To us it is 
a real satisfaction that a writer who has for years 
contributed so largely to the gaiety of these pages 
should at length have met with a portion of the 
recognition he deserves. The anonymity of the 
press is, no doubt, a good thing on the whole, but 
there are cases, of which Mr. Austin's is one, where 
it inflicts the gravest injustice upon individual 
writers. As we turn over this delightful volume 
we meet with a hundred passages that appeal to our 
sympathies, to our sense of humour, pathos, or art, 
with a gentle grace that is almost irresistible. Take 
“The London Gondolier” as an example, and see 
with what wit and fantastic tenderness so prosaic 
a theme can be treated. ‘Have the economists 
ever considered the moving drama of the hansom, 
the multitude of affairs which transact themselves 
between two wheels, revolving silently through the 
night, the tragi-comedy of life which finds no scope 
save in flying moments of a shilling fare? What 
of the journeys which begin in lovers’ meetings, go 
on to quarrel, reunion, distraction, triumph, and 
defeat, all under the emall roof over which 
sits Cabby, impartial as fate, though some- 
times moved to the satisfaction of Asmodean 
curiosity through the trap? What of the joy of 
threading the whirl and turmoil of the streets, 
glancing through rain-lashed panes at the phantas- 
magoria of glittering lamps and swiftly-scudding 
shapes, the lurid shreds and snatches from the 
Witches’ Sabbath of the great city? Imagine 
London robbed of all this, and weltering in the 
straw of the omnibus, or the noisome publicity of the 
tram.” Mr. Austin would, we are certain, extract 
as much of poetry and thought out of tram or omnibus 
as he has found in the hansom. The value of his 
essays lies in the fact that they are the outcome 
of a detached mind. The glib phrases of the 
journalist who turns out excellent machine-made 
English at so many hundred words an hour 
are not for Mr. Austin. He discusses his vary- 
ing themes as an individual man, and treats 
them from his own personal point of view, illustra- 
ting each in turn with the quaint treasures of his 
own peculiar fancy. We can imagine the case of an 
editor who, having given Mr. Austin a commonplace 
topic on which to write, feels a certain sense of dis- 
appointment at the manner in which the subject has 
been handled by the writer. But happy are the 
readers whose editor is thus disappointed; for a 
moment, at least, they are permitted to escape from 
the humdrum realm of pure journalese into that 
brighter clime in which the individual fantasy 
of different minds is allowed to display itself. Of 
the wisdom that is scattered over Mr. Austin’s 
pages it is mot necessary to speak. His 
judgments upon men and things are usually just, 
and are at times extraordinarily acute and subtle ; 
but it is his exuberant fancy, his keen eye for the 
humorous side of things, his quick sympathy with 
anything that appeals to the nobler class of emo- 
tions, that delights us most. It is long since an 
essayist at once so gay, so graceful, and so tender 
has made his appeal under his own name to the 
British public, and it is pleasant to know that the 
British public has shown that it knows how to 
respond to that appeal. 


MEDICINE TO-DAY. 
A System or Mepictne. By Many Writers. 
Thomas Clifford Allbutt, M.D., F.R.S., ete. 
Maemillan & Co. 


In his Presidential Address at the recent meeting of 
the British Association, Sir Joseph Lister drew 
attention to the great changes which have taken 
place in medical science during the last two decades. 
As a surgeon, he naturally referred more par- 
ticularly to the progress in his own branch—a 
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progress which owes so much to his genius—but the 
emphasis he laid on what had been achieved in 
surgery must not be taken to mean that medicine is 
falling behind her sister science. Medicine certainly 
has not been revolutionised in the way that surgery 
has been by the discovery of anesthetics and anti- 
septics; though, more especially in pathology and 
pharmacology, such advances have been made as 
have greatly altered our ideas of disease and its 
treatment. The gains in medicine, however, are not 
so evident, nor so easily demonstrable as the corre- 
sponding achievements in surgery: first, because 
advance in medicine has been more marked in the 
direction of working out the causation and processes 
of disease than—at least as yet—in the direction of 
treatment; and, secondly, advance has been by 
slower degrees—as it were, with a more irregular step 
or broken front, and without any of the almost dram- 
atic completeness which has characterised the two 
great surgical discoveries. Bacteriology has accounted 
for the causation of most of our infective diseases ; it 
has further demonstrated the effects of bacterial 
products on the animal economy, and shown how we 
may be able to counteract them and to produce 
immunity to disease. Medicine is now endeavouring 
to avail herself of this new knowledge, and hence we 
are constantly hearing of inoculations and injections, 
of toxines and antitoxines, all of which indicate so 
many attempts to apply the discoveries of the 
experimental pathologist to the treatment of disease. 

While many of these newer forms of treatment 
may be of doubtful value, they are still the best 
that can rationally be deduced from our present 
knowledge, and, at any rate, mark a great advance 
in the right direction, though, perhaps—as is the 
almost necessary case when the path is crossed by 
so many lines, now convergent, now divergent—we 
may have to retrace our steps somewhat, and pick 
up the track anew. As literature must needs keep 
pace with contemporary knowledge, the aim of the 
work before us is to bring the record of medical 
learning up to its present-day limits. The announce- 
ment that Dr. Clifford Allbutt had undertaken the 
editing of this new “ System of Medicine” was re- 
ceived with the greatest satisfaction by all interested 
in medical work, and we feel certain that there will 
be no sense of disappointment when it comes to be 
carefully studied by those for whom it is expressly 
designed. 

The first volume consists of two parts—first, the 
Prolegomena, a series of introductory articles giving 
a broad survey of subjects which have a general 
bearing on Medicine; and a second part, containing 
the earlier articles on fevers—viz. the acute fevers 
of recognised bacteriology. The editor also con- 
tributes a scholarly and philosophical introduction, 
in which he discusses and criticises methods, classifica- 
tion, and terminology. The remarks on the classi- 
fication of diseases are especially clear and suggestive ; 
he shows that diseases cannot be classified as species 
or varieties in the biological sense, for disease must 
not be regarded as an entity, but rather as a state 
of the living organism more unstable than that of 
health, and containing no elements essentially 
different from those of health, though presented 
in a different and less useful order. Thus, although 
for convenience of reference, disease may be arranged 
by any external character—as locality—“a natural 
classification is an arrangement of them in order of 
genetic affinity, and is a description of their causa- 
tion.” With regard to nomenclature, the editor puts 
in a plea for the labelling of those diseases, of whose 
pathology we are not as yet fully cognisant, with 
some “ticket” or “ dedicatory ” name, for “ to give 
pathological names prematurely may be to teach 
error immediately and persistently.” Descriptive 
names should be reserved for those simpler diseases 
for which we have more complete pathological 
explanations. 

The Prolegomena are too numerous for separate 
consideration. There are some twenty articles treat- 
ing of such questions as medical statistics, medical 





geography, and the laws of inheritance of disease, 
as well as several important pathological pro- 
blems. The therapeutic uses of drugs, of baths, 
of electricity, and of climate; the principles of 
diet in children and in the sick, together with other 
matters of general interest, are also fully discussed. 
Probably the articles on pathological subjects will 
receive most attention, and if we may single out one 
for special mention, it is the one by Prof. Adami on 
Inflammation. It is a lucid exposition of the results 
and tendencies of modern research, and forms a com- 
plete and concise treatise on the subject. Pathology 
is no longer what Dr. Clifford Allbutt aptly calls 
“ anthropocentric ’—it has now become comparative ; 
Prof. Adami, therefore, begins with a general survey of 
the process of inflammation, and with a consideration 
of its phenomena as exhibited throughout the animal 
kingdom, starting with the protozoa and working 
up to the vertebrata. He commences with a work- 
ing definition of the process of inflammation as “ the 
reaction of the organism to injury,” and shows how 
in the protozoa this is intimately connected with a 
process of intracellular digestion, together with new 
growth of the organism. In multicellular organisms 
there is a division of labour among the cells—the 
destruction of the irritant by the wandering cells of 
the mesoblast, the new growth to replace the tissue 
destroyed by the irritant mainly from the fixed 
tissue cells. As we ascend the scale, this differentia- 
tion in the cells and power of tissue-reproduction 
becomes more marked, until in the vertebrata, with 
their complete nervous and vascular systems, we 
have a very complex mechanism brought into play. 
Thus the greater part of the article is taken up with 
the consideration of the part played by the various 
forms of blood corpuscles, by the blood serum, by 
the tissue cells, and by the vascular and nervous 
systems. Finally the author shows how not one 
but all these means are employed to antagonise 
the irritant and to aid healing, and concludes that the 
definition with which he started must be extended, 
so that inflammation, instead of being merely the 
reaction to injury, must be considered as “ the local 
attempt at repair of actual or referred injury.” 
These few lines may serve to indicate the plan of 
this article; it gives an excellent summary of the 
present state of our knowledge. 

We might also refer shortly to an article on the 
Hygiene of Youth by Dr. Clement Dukes, of Rugby ; 
it is full of good common-sense, and might be studied 
with advantage by both schoolmasters and parents. 
His remarks on the physical education of girls are 
especially to the point in these days of higher educa- 
tion, though perhaps not so necessary now that 
bicycling has come so much into vogue with the sex. 
The second portion of the volume treats of fevers, 
beginning with an article on sunstroke by Sir Joseph 
Fayrer, and then going on to a consideration of the 
infections. Dr. Kanthack contributes a preliminary 
article on the General Pathology of Infection, in 
which he discusses bacterial forms, immunity, and 
serum therapeutics. The remaining articles are all 
exhaustive studies in their respective subjects, and 
the bibliographies at the end of each add greatly to 
their value. Naturally a great deal of space is 
devoted to pathology, and we hope that this will not 
exclude a full consideration of treatment, which, 
after all, is the chief end of medicine. 

This volume more than satisfies the expectations 
that were formed of it; we shall look forward with 
great interest to the appearance of the next. 


THE SCOTSMAN AND ITS EDITOR. 


Aw Epitor’s Retrospect: Firry YEARs OF NEWSPAPER 
Work. By Charles A. Cooper, Editor of the Scotsman. 
London: Maemillan & Co., Ltd. 


Mr. Cooper propounds one journalistic doctrine 
which he almost persuades us to believe. “I do 
he says, “that the prosperity and 


not believe, 
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usefulness of a newspaper depend solely, or even 
mainly, upon the Editor. Perhaps this is heresy: 
be it so; I am prepared to defend it.” We in 
London, who have known great editors, might be 
disposed to hunt the heretic, but honestly we are 
compelled to admit that Mr. Cooper’s book is the 
most convincing proof of his doctrine. There can 
be no doubt of the prosperity of the Scotsman. In 
1855, during the Crimean War, it was proud of a 
circulation of 3,400 a day. In 1864 it reached 
17,000, mainly in Edinburgh and neighbourhood. 
The new system of direct distribution established 
by Mr. James Law lifted it to 27,000 in 1866. In 
1877 it had grown to 50,000, and now it is “ much 
larger.” This result is the more remarkable when 
we consider that Edinburgh is a small town, mainly 
surrounded by agricultural counties. Glasgow is 
the great centre of Scotch population and business 
interests. The Scotsman had not therefore the same 
advantages of position as the Manchester Guardian, 
the Glasgow Herald, or the Leeds Mercury. Partly 
through the enterprise of the Scotsman management, 
but mainly because of the comparative narrowness 
of the local market, no competing Edinburgh morn- 
ing newspaper has been able to live. Yet the Scots- 
man has attained a national position, and publishes 
more advertisements than most London papers. Nor 
can we deny its usefulness, even though we may 
differ from its views. It publishes admirable Par- 
liamentary reports. Its condensations of local 
speeches are excellently done. The news supply 
is first-rate in all departments. It reviews many 
books, and touches on a wide range of subjects. 
Everything the newspaper reader could desire 
except sympathy and literary touch is to be found 
in the Scotsman. 

The editor of this remarkable newspaper is the 
author of the book before us. One could scarcely 
imagine anyone who, on a priori grounds, is less 
suited for the task. To begin with, he is an English- 
man, and narrow at that. He had had a good work- 
manlike training on the English press, beginning as a 
reporter at Hull, passing on to the Reporters’ Gallery 
in the House of Commons, doing sub-editorial work 
for the Morning Star, but it does not seem that he 
had ever been to Scotland before he went to Edin- 
burgh as assistant-editor of the Scotsman in 1868, 
He was then past middle-age. His chief prejudices 
seem to have been a dislike of Sabbatarianism and 
of ministers who took part in politics. His view of 
Scotch history would seem to be very much Buckle’s 
view ; his knowledge of the Scotch people, outside of 
Edinburgh, may be gauged by the fact that he tells 
the story of a holiday in Skye and the Western 
Highlands in 1870 with the same sense of amaze- 
ment at the “ outlandishness” of the people that 
Mr. Stanley might feel as he talked about his dwarfs. 
He has little sense of humour, and no enthusiasms 
either in matters of Church or State. He writes 
very decent reporter’s English, but it is the sort of 
English which might be recommended to one suffer- 
ing from insomnia ; it has no emphasis, no crispness, 
no distinction. As might have been expected, Mr. 
Cooper has made his paper as anti-Scotch in feeling 
as was possible in the environment, opposing not 
merely Home Rule, but every important Scotch 
reform ; yet the Scotsman has flourished. Is there 
need of any further proof that the prosperity of a 
newspaper does not depend upon its editor ? 

Beyond this incidental proof of what we must 
suppose to be its main thesis, the book contains 
little of real interest. There are some stories in it, 
but most of them are chestnuts; others are directed 
to show how very insincere are most people in this 
world except Mr, Cooper. More than thirty years 
ago poor Washington Wilks told him that “if the 
picturesque and the truthful come in contact, the 
truth must go to the wall.” The phrase has been 
treasured up and solemnly written down, doubtless 
as typical of what other men are. A chance phrase 
of Mr. Forster’s in 1873 about “waiting for dead 
men’s shoes,” some bits of Sir William Harcourt’s 





hypocrisy reversed—these things give Mr. Cooper 
that sincere delight which only the thorough-paced 
pharisee can really enjoy. The statement about 
Mr. Childers is much more serious. It has already 
been referred to in these columns. Mr. Cooper 
accuses a Cabinet Minister of revealing to him, by a 
secret cypher, the course of deliberations in the 
Cabinet on the Home Rule Bill of 1886. Mr. Childers 
lived and died an honourable and respected man, 
and we cannot and will not believe his traducer 
unless he produces the strongest and most con- 
vincing proof. Bat the fact that Mr. Cooper makes 
the statement will perhaps be a useful warning to 
politicians who are intimate with the editor of the 
Scotsman, and we gather that they are very many, 
and include dukes. 

We cannot part with the book without express- 
ing one regret. What a pity it is that there was no 
phonograph in the editor’s room of the Scotsman 
when Mr. Cooper and Dr. Robert Wallace were 
jointly responsible for the policy of the paper ! 





A CONTRIBUTION TO WEISMANNISM. 


Hasit anD Instinct. By C. Lloyd Morgan, F.G.S. 
London: Edwin Arnold. 


PRoFEssoR LLOYD MorGAN has been engaged for 
some time in investigating the habits and instincts 
of the lower animals, and a good many of the 
observations recorded in his book have already 
appeared in scientific periodicals. In the early part 
of this year the substance of the volume “ was 
delivered as a Lowell Course in Boston, and as 
lectures in New York, Chicago, and other University 
centres” in the United States. The bringing together 
such a mass of facts—all interesting, if not new—is 
of distinct service to students of the subject. But 
there is an exuberance of quotation from easily 
accessible authorities, which—although permissible, 
and perhaps even necessary, in a Lowell Course— 
is somewhat out of place in a book addressed 
presumably to those who have given some attention 
to the matters here treated of. The first chapter deals 
with habit and instinct, the former being defined 
as acquired, and the latter as congenital activity. 
As cases of the latter, the author cites the swim- 
ming of a moorhen chick and the flight of a young 
swallow. But as the swimming can be accomplished 
just after the chick emerges from the egg, this in- 
stinct is characterised as “ connate”; while the flight, 
which cannot be exercised till the swallow is some 
three weeks old, is said to be “deferred.” These are 
contrasted with the acquired habits of distinguish- 
ing between “nice” and “ nasty” caterpillars; the 
conclusion arrived at being that “in the absence 
of parental guidance the young birds have to 
learn for themselves what is good to eat and what 
is distasteful, and have no instinctive aversions.” It 
is possible that in the mound-birds, which emerge 
from the egg fully fledged, and are never under the 
care of the parent-birds, there may be instinctive 
likes and dislikes. More probably they, too, have 
to learn by experience. Then come Observations 
on Young Birds, of which not the least interesting 
are those made by the author on young moor- 
hens, whose hand-over-hand fashion of climbing he 
compares with that of our own little grebe and the 
South American hoatzin, aptly pointing out— 


“that such a mode of clambering would be of use to the little 
bird under the natural conditions of its life, and would help it 
to climb into the loosely-compacted nest.” 


This might have been well supplemented by showing 
how the adult bird, even when pinioned, will use 
legs and wings to escape from captivity. “The 
trees against the wall,” says Lubbock in his “ Fauna 
of Norfolk,” “ are made use of, and the captive claws 
by degrees to the top, tumbles down on the other 
side, and walks off with the air of a Jack Sheppard.” 
To these observations succeed others on Young 
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Mammals, and the author then deals with Conscious- 
ness and Instinct, and Intelligence in relation to the 
Acquisition of Habits. In this last chapter the wild 
birds treated of as showing change of habit are 
dwellers in Teneriffe, New Zealand, and America. 
In a book by an English professor addressed to an 
English public one would like to find instances of 
change of habit, owing to change of environment, 
in British birds. Examples in plenty might have 
been gleaned from the columns of the Field. And 
serious exception must be taken to one passage in 
the chapter on Nest-building, Incubation, and Migra- 
tion (p. 210), to the effect that 


“ there are instances on record of cuckoos feeding their young— 
or, in any case, feeding young birds of their own kind—and even 
of incubating eggs in an alien nest.” 


In quoting this from Morris Prof. Lloyd Morgan 
has been somewhat rash. He would have done 
better to consult Prof. Newton, in Vol. Il. of 
Yarrell's “ British Birds” (pp. 392, 393) :— 


“As to the assertion that the Cuckow herself takes any 
further interest in the fate of the egg she has foisted upon 
her dupe, or in the future welfare of its product, there is 
really no evidence worth attention.” 


Moreover it should not have escaped Prof. Lloyd 
Morgan's notice that, though, in 1859, “a celebrated 
ornithologist tried to persuade the Editor [Prof. 
Newton] and some of his friends that the naked 
breast of a cuckow was full proof of the bird 
having been brooding,’ such bare patches are 
common to both sexes, and that the example in 
question proved, on dissection, to be a male. 

In the last two chapters the author discusses 
Modification and Variation, and Heredity, arriving 
at practically the same conclusions as Weismann in 
his Essay on Heredity, “that there is little or no 
evidence of individually acquired habits in man 
becoming instinctive through heredity,” and that 
there is just as little evidence for such transmission 
in the lower animals, Hence this book, though not 
taking very high rank among the literature of the 
subject, has a distinct value, for it appeals to those 
to whom a study of Weismann—even in English 
dress—would be wearisome, and presses home the 
fact that there is no evidence for the transmission of 
acquired characters. If those who read this book— 
and it deserves many readers—should be induced to 
follow the author’s example, and make and record 
such observations as he treats of in Chapters II. and 
III., they will certainly open up a new source of 
pleasure for themselves, and possibly do science 
some service. 


FICTION, 


THe Herr-Moon By John Oliver Hobbes. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 

Some Wuims or Fate. By Ménie Muriel Dowie. London: 
John Lane, 

SHAPES IN THE Fire: Betnc A MIDWINTER-NIGHT'S 
ENTERTAINMENT. In 2 parts and an Interlude. By 
M. P. Shiel. London : John Lane. 


Tae Story or Bety. By L. Beith Dalziel. London: Ward 
& Downey, Ltd. 


THE title of “ The Herb-Moon” is explained by. one 
of the characters to whom John Oliver Hobbes in- 
troduces us in her delightful fantasia. It means, in 
contradistinction to the honeymoon, the lengthened 
agony of a long engagement; and the story before 
us treats of just such an agony, aggravated by the 
fact that the engagement is no engagement, the 
lady refusing to allow her hero-lover to fetter him- 
self by any formal vows. “The Herb-Moon” is not 
a story to be dissected and analysed in cold blood. 
Its plot is too slight to be even described, and its 
charm is too elusive to be reproduced by a critic. 
But it is a real charm, nevertheless, and the brilliant 
epigrammatic English in which the author tells 
her story only serves to strengthen it. We meet 
with all manner of incongruous characters ; a clerk, 





a village organist, the daughter of a wealthy brewer, 
a dowager-duchess (who is unique inasmuch as she 
has dropped her title), a man of fashion who still 
has a heart to swear by, and so forth. It is nota 
story of the everyday-world in which these diverse 
characters play their parts. It bas as much to do 
with the prose of human existence as the “ Moon- 
light Sonata”’ itself; but it is delightful all the same, 
and it increases our admiration for the talents of the 
gifted author, who understands her characters so well 
that she makes her readers understand them also. 

It is always pleasant to meet Miss Ménie Muriel 
Dowie in fiction, and the five short stories grouped 
together in a slender volume under the title of 
“Some Whims of Fate” show this clever young 
writer to considerable advantage. For Miss Dowie 
possesses many admirable qualities which are of 
special importance in this particular form of 
composition. The gift of insight is hers, and 
she employs it with sardonic humour and much 
literary skill. Quick to perceive the dramatic 
aspect of life in its varied manifestations, whether 
humorous or tragic, she is sufficiently an artist to 
present it with striking effectiveness. The welcome 
note of originality is struck in the first story in 
this volume, “ Wladislaw’s Advent ”—a story the 
merits of which were acknowledged when it first 
appeared in an early number of The Yellow Book. 
An excellent bit of imaginative work is this strange 
episode of riotous studio-life in Paris, telling how 
the pure and beautiful figure of the Christ—in 
reality only an artist's model dressed in the garb 
of his assumed character—struck mad terror into 
a lewd bacchanalian group of revellers by his 
sudden appearance in the midst .of their hideous 
orgies. The dramatic flavour is very perceptible 
in this sombre and powerful sketch. “An Idyll 
in Millinery” is in a lighter vein of romance, but 
here again Miss Dowie’s subtlety of vision and 
dexterous touch upon the strings of human emo- 
tions are very happily employed. All these stories, 
in fact, are distinctly beyond the average, both in 
thought and in finish, whilst their originality of 
conception and pungent force are enhanced by the 
author's crisp piquancy of style. The little book 
is readable and interesting from cover to cover. 

Mindful of Mr. M. P. Shiel’s former achievement 
in fiction (for his “ Prince Zaleski” was undoubtedly 
a work of conspicuous literary merit), we can only 
record with regret the infinite disappointment which 
his latest book, “Shapes in the Fire,” is destined to 
bring to the reader. Perhaps Mr. Shiel has been 
spoiled by the success that attended his first novel, 
hailed as it was by a chorus of acclamation from the 
critics, who fancied they saw in the new author 
a re-incarnation of Edgar Allan Poe and of the 
wonderful glamour of his magic pen. Or perhaps 
that first novel was merely one of those stray flashes 
of genius which illumine a writer once, and once only. 
Be the solution of the problem what it may, the 
truth is that “Shapes in the Fire” is an exceedingly 
crude, violent, and amorphous composition, in which 
all the fine qualities once remarked in its author 
seem to be wilfully caricatured. Imagination run 
mad is the keynote of the book, and its total lack of 
humour is as deplorable as the inveterate affectation 
of its style. The folly of a clever man is by no 
means less exasperating than the folly of a stupid 
one; and “ Shapes in the Fire” contains an enormous 
amount of sheer puerility, streaked with occasional 
veins of wit, or picturesque description, or vivid 
fancy. Its merits, in fact, are just sufficient to 
intensify the reader's irritation against its over- 
whelming defects. Every now and then—notably 
in the grim tale called “ Tulsah’’—Mr. Shiel’s real 
gift of imaginative power is brought into play with 
impressive effect. Indeed, the story we have named 
exhales an atmosphere of veiled horror that is most 
successful in exciting the shudder which it is the 
author’s desire to produce. This weird romance, 


with its hideous suggestion of a monstrous meta- 
morphosis from woman to serpent, would not be 
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unworthy of Poe himself; it has the intensity and 
the nightmarish terror of the master’s own genius. 
But, alas! “ Tulsah” occupies only a few pages in 
a volume whose bulk principally consists of chaotic 
ravings, crass affectations, and childish displays of 
erudition. We observe, by the way, that Mr. Shiel 
is very angry with Thackeray, whom he pillories 
with the contemptuous verdict of “ vulgar.” Cer- 
tainly Thackeray never rose to such ornate flights 
of rhetoric as the sentence in which Mr. Shiel 
apparently intends to convey the fact that a lady 
opened her eyes. “A luminous narrow lake of grape- 
purple, clear hyaline, showed gaudily beneath her 
half-opened lids,” is Mr. Shiel’s way of putting it. 
There may, of course, be persons to whom this 
gentleman’s lusciousness of style will appear wholly 
admirable; but assuredly there are also those to 
whom it will seem equally ridiculous and repulsive. 
And there is even a touch of tragedy in the re- 
membrance that it is, after all, a man of actual 
talent whose voice is thus uplifted in the shrill 
shriekings of mere hysteria. 

The sad and pretty “Story of Bell” which Miss 
L. B. Dalziel tells with so convincing a simplicity is, 
we imagine, her first literary achievement. If so, its 
author deserves ample comfnendation, alike for what 
she has accomplished and for what she has wisely 
refrained from attempting. Within its modest scope 
this is a charming little tale, delicately and most sym- 
pathetically told, with a touch of quiet pathos that is 
none the less effective by reason of its homely setting. 
Miss Dalziel has, happily, avoided that pitfall of the 
literary novice, over-ambition, and her fictitious per- 
sonages have therefore that air of reality which is 
the outcome of actual observation. There is nothing 
very striking in “ The Story of Bell "—a story which 
is pitched throughout in a minor key. The plot is 
almost devoid of incident, the characters are few in 
number and quite ordinary in range, all the interest 
being concentrated upon the figure of the ill-starred 
heroine. But Bell herself is so lovingly portrayed, 
in her womanly strength and human weakness, that 
the reader is constrained to follow her history with 
real interest, and to forgive the unrelieved mourn- 
fulness of the theme for the sake of its pathetic 
charm. Bell is a beautiful Scottish maiden, a crea- 
ture brimming over with all the softer emotions, and 
destined to experience little happiness in this life. 
A warm, passionate nature betrays her into a love 
that becomes an overmastering influence in her 
life. That the object of her wild worship is mani- 
festly unworthy of it does not, of course, affect 
the fact of her love for him; nor is that love even 
destroyed when Tom Grant becomes the husband of 
another woman, Bell's cousin. But the girl, if over- 
passionate, is still loyal to the core, and the tempta- 
tion to supplant her unconscious rival, when it 
comes, is quickly cast out for conscience’ sake. The 
story is a little morbid, and is weakened by its 
undue length ; but it is tenderly and sincerely done, 
and contains some pretty descriptions of northern 
scenery. 


LYRICS GREEK AND ROMAN, 


Greex Lyric Poets. Selected and Translated by Francis Brooks, M.A. 
London: David Nutt. 

Q. Horatr Fracct Opera. With Notes by T. E. Page, Arthur Palmer, 
and A. 8. Wilkins, London: Macmillan & Co, 


Tue Greek lyric poets were very largely political, and the 
Roman poets one and all inherited their spirit. The interest in 
public events which is manifested in the Odes of Horace is a 
part of the tradition of Tyrteus, Callinus, Alewus, Theognis, 
and Simonides. Feuds, factions, expatriation to distant colonies, 
sudden usu. pations, revolutions—such was the atmosphere in 
which they lived, which often gave them their inspiration, and 
which they themselves often helped to create. There is no lack 
of spirit, therefore, even in such fragments of their writings as 
have come down to us. Mr. Brooks—whom we recently noticed 
as the translator of Cicero's “‘ De Natura Deorum ”—has selected 
some of the fragments from Bergk’s volumes, and appended a 
translation to each. This is a good idea, and will certainly help 
to popularise early Greek lyries. It is a small collection, but 
we could wish it had been smaller. The translator says he has 





“endeavoured to include nothing that did not possess at least 
some claim to notice.” There are, however, pages upon pages 
filled with such profitless, isolated lines as, “I am not of constant 
mind nor gracious to the townsfolk,” “ Bald-pate Alexis goes 
again a-wooing,” “ Fiery Ares loves the man staunch in fight,” 
“ But now has the city’s crown of towers perished.” And 
even in the longer passages, where the lilt of the Greek is more 
perceptible, more would be gained by verse than by prose versions 
of lyrics, the essence of which is necessarily their music and their 
form. We should like to see Mr. Way putting his hand to the 
task. We think it would have been enough if Mr. Brooks had 
given us most of his selections from Archilochus, Aleman, 
Sappho, Alexus, Ibyeus, Anacreon, Simonides, Bacchylides, and 
the drinking and other miscellaneous songs ; but little purpose 
is served by appending to a poet two such productions as we 
find on p. 137. Much better, surely, on the principle of omne 
ignotum pro magnifico, to allow Lamprocles to remain a name 
than send him out to the English public with such meagre 
credentials. The difficult task of translation is, on the whole, 
done well, and the arrangement is good. 

Horace, who reflects the polish and spirit of his Greek models, 
has been admirably edited for schools by Mr. T. E. Page, of 
the Charterhouse School, and the result is a most useful and 
scholarly work. It is a great boon to have at last an annotated 
edition of Horace complete between two covers. In this volume 
the editor has used his own well-known work on the Odes, and 
that of Profs. Palmer and Wilkins on the rest of Horace’s 
poems. Notes have mostly been abridged, but on more im- 
portant points space has been found for exhaustive discussion 
(e.g. Odes IIT. 19, 11). The general introduction on Horace, 
and the section on Horatian metres, contain in a sufficiently 
condensed form all that the young student can require; and the 
index will be appreciated by more advanced scholars. In his 
task of abridging Mr. Page has been successful in retaining the 
aroma of the original notes. Few note-writers—but among these 
we would class Mr. Sidgwick and Mr. Page—can be both short 
and interesting, and brief without being dryly dogmatic. School- 
masters will be very grateful for this admirable edition. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


As far back as the hot seasons of 1860-61 Mr. William Simpson, 
the well-known war-artist, was in the Himalayas, and had passed 
over the boundary into Tibet, where he first beheld “ The 
Buddhist Praying-Wheel” in active operation. On his return 
to this country Mr. Simpson made investigations into this curious 
form of worship, which resulted in the discovery that the name 
7 suning-chedt” wasa misnomer. Hisresearchesledhimto believe 
that the “ circular movement was symbolical of the solar motion ; 
or, it might be, of the great celestial rotation as it oe above.” 
He was impressed with the similarity of the circular movement 
of the wheel with other movements in the ritual of worship in 
India and other parts of the world. In the long interval of years 
which has elapsed since he first came in contact with Buddhism 
as it exists in the monasteries of Ladak, Mr. Simpson has lost no 
opportunity of accumulating information on so wy mcs a rite, 
and the present pages may be said to sum up his conclusions, 
He has certainly Sova fresh ground in comparative mythology, 
and in doing so has had the assistance of well-known travellers 
and savants. We cannot pretend in a paragraph to state the 
evidence of the solar origin of this symbolical act of worship on 
which Mr. Simpson rests his ingenious speculations; but the 
wheel is known to have been one of the most common emblems 
of the sun, and it seems that all praying-wheels turn in the 
direction in which the sun moves. The significance of the wheel 
in Indian Buddhism and Brahminical ritual are discussed in an 
extremely interesting manner. Mr. Simpson has accumulated 
from the religions of the world, especially in their more primitive 
developments, a wide array of curious facts—too multitudinous, 
and, indeed, too conflicting, to accommodate themselves to any 
explanation which at present suggests itself. He frankly con- 
fesses that the subject has become “ more complex and difficult 
the more it has been studied”; but he at least makes it plain 
that the praying-wheels of the Llamas of modern Thibet have 
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their mystic association with the ritual of worship amongst very 
different races of men, who lived in far distant centuries. There 
are some curious illustrations in the book, which show how closely 
interwoven this form of symbolism is with the religious ideas of 
many of the ancient races of the world. 

Students of Dante will be glad to know that there has just 
been published a competent translation of “ Selections from the 
‘Croniche Fiorentine’ of Giovanni Villani.” The aim which 
Miss Rose Selfe has kept in view has been to translate every 
vassage in the first nine books of Villani’s Chronicles which is 
likely to be of assistance to those who wish to grasp, in all its 
subtle fulness, the message of Dante. There are passages in 
Villani’s Chronicles which form—as Mr. Wicksteed points out 
in a luminous and scholarly introduction to this volume—the best 
of all commentaries upon one phase of the poet's many-sided 
genius. Villani, in truth, “gives us the material upon which 
Dante's judgments are passed, and enables us to know the men 
and see the events he judges.’ Mr. Wicksteed contends that 
the settled conviction of both Villani and Dante, that a differ. 
ence of race lay at the root of the civil wars of Florence, rests 
upon a truth obseurely though powerfully felt by them. Stress 
is laid on the fact that the text of Villani, as, indeed, all scholars 
are aware, is in an unsatisfactory condition, and no attempt ata 
critical treatment of it falls within the scope of the present 
volume. The book, in short, is what it professes to be—not a 
contribution so much to the study of Villani as an aid to the 
interpretation of Dante. It is only necessary to add that this 
purpose is admirably fulfilled by this skilful and conscientious 
bit of work. 

Much curious, if slightly desultory, learning lurks in the 
pages of Mr. Watkins's book on “The Natural History of the 
Ancients.” He writes with a certain leisured grace and an air 
of detachment from the modern world which in these days 
of bustle and sensationalism is in itself attractive. He has 
gathered cues from all quarters, and is fond of the bold parallel 
even if he has to cross six, or it may be sixteen, centuries to 
find it. He knows the great writers of the world from Virgil, 
Pliny, and Aristotle to Dante, Milton, and Ruskin, and he 
blends their wisdom cunningly with much original research, 
and classical allusions not a few. He discourses of pigmies and 
elephants, mythical animals, Virgil’s knowledge of birds’ gardens 
when the world was young, and the romance of the rose—a flower 
which has thrown its fragrance and cast its spell over all the 
ages. These pages are, in truth, packed alternately with old 
learning and old legends, with here and there an appeal to the 
modern world as represented by its standard authors. It isa 
book to read, and those who care to wander in the by-paths of 
knowledge wilt find themselves in good company, since Mr. 
Watkins gives them of his best and does so with gentle 
enthusiasm and the true breeding of the scholar. 

Those who do not know Mr. H. C. Barkley’s amusing books, 
“Studies in the Art of Rat-Catching,” and that charmingly 
mischievous scrap of autobiography, “ My Boyhood,” ought to 
make their acquaintance now that they have appeared in a 
popular form without delay. “Studies in Rat-Catching ” is a 
very lively, not to say exciting, book, in which dogs and men 
show their skill in driving vermin to bay. Some lively ferrets 
come upon the scene, and they display quite heroic power 
of endurance. “My Boyhood” is a remarkably realistic book, 
filled with personal adventures and droll to a degree. The 
humour is delightful, and the frolics are natural and often 
mirth-provoking to those who read them afar off in the strict 
covert of an arm-chair. It would have been a different matter 
if one had been on the spot, for this boy was outrageous at 
times, and in his more mischievous moods was neither to have 
nor to hold. There are pictures in the book, and we pay the 
unknown artist a compliment when we add that they do not fall 
short in humour of the text. 

Messrs. Cassell send us a ponderous “Dictionary of 
Cookery.” It is neither more nor ee than a new edition of a 
standard work of reference, and there is no need to praise a 
book which is already in its “one hundred and thirty-fifth 
thousand.” It has an exhaustive outlook, for it contains about 
nine thousand recipes, each of which may be comforting in turn 
to the inner man, even though the survey of the whole in cold 
printer's ink is somewhat of a weariness to the flesh. The 
arrangement is alphabetical ; and when our cook has mastered 
these twelve ee or pages we shrewdly suspect we will have 
to raise her wages, or else she will carry her qualifications to a 
better market. Banter apart, Cassell’s “ Dictionary of Cookery” 
is a most admirable book, for it shows the way to the preparation 
of a multitude of dainty dishes, and does so in language which 
even a hurricane in petticoats can understand. 

There is not much to be said about “ Philip, Duke of 
Wharton,” except that he was an ingenious, impecunious black- 
suard of brains. Nevertheless, his Grace has found in these 
fast days his biographer, though it must be admitted that 
Mr. Robinson writes about this precious scamp more in sorrow 
than in anger. He seems, by the way, to dearly love a lord, 
especially if his man of blood and breed has narrowly escaped 
the Newgate Calendar. “Old Q” is another of his damaged 


aristocrats, to say nothing of “ Princely Chandos” and those 
extraordinary buffoons “The Last Earls of Barrymore. 


Pope 





had something to say about Philip, Duke of Wharton, and so 
had Macaulay; but the picture, whether in rhyme or rhetoric, 
is the reverse of flattering. Wharton was born in the days of 
William of Orange, and died under the tedious sway of George II. 
He was a man of parts and profligacy, and Mr. Robinson regards 
him as a “ melancholy example ” of lost opportunities. He con- 
fesses that the Duke of Wharton was guilty of a “ life in which 
much was attempted and nothing accomplished but ignominy,” 
and yet he proceeds, with scarcely veiled relish, to recount the 
sorry story of a shifty and blemished career. The book throws 
some curious sidelights on English society in the earlier years of 
the eighteenth century, before the immaculate and impervious 
George III. extinguished the gaieties of the nation. The Style 
of the narrative is somewhat involved, uot to say clumsy, but 
Mr. Robinson has no difficulty—by an appeal to diverting, if 
slightly disereditable, incidents—in proving up to the hilt the 
truth of the initial moral commonplace with which he begins : 
“ Rank, natural ability, learning, —~ wit form a useless combina- 
tion unless they be allied with the humbler virtue—prudence.” 
After all, that is a mild saying; for Philip, Duke_of Wharton, 
lacked not only prudence, but principle. P 
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